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WURZBURG 


EIN the realm of space, no less 
sthan in that of time, there is 
=—@ila certain charm in the transi- 
tional. And, as in history 
the student finds his keenest 
delight in those periods 
which show the dawn of a 
new light impinging upon 
men’s consciousness, so that mankind is seen 
amidst the complex reactions of an old and a 
new order, so, too, certain towns, by reason of 
their particular position in space, seem to 
merge in enaneel ves dual characteristics. To 
many. this indistinctness of outline, this bewild- 
ring vagueness, has a particular fascination, 
lacking in towns of whatsoever piled-up per- 
fection, in which all is clear cut and correct. 
Such will love Florence more than Venice, and, 
perhaps, Wiirzburg more than Rothenburg. 
me the first superficial inspection, Wiirzburg 
weer to have all the characteristics of a 
ja Se Maine town ; the imbricated red roofs, 
the sandstone cathedral, and the encircling 
anlage; but, runnin through it, like an alien 
thread in a piece of tapestry, are other and 
more southern influences, as in certain wide- 


cores fountains, in the flat roofs that break 
lines of steep-pitched tiles, and in the Stift- 
Hanger church, whose prototype is the Jesuit 
church at Rome. A feeble tentacle from the 
south has, indeed, thrust itself into these 
somewhat northern regions. 
Wirzb ure is a town of old foundation and 
an episcopal headquarters since the middle of 
the eighth century. From thence onwards 
there is an architectural deposit, stratified like 
a geological formation, the predominant vein 
of which is the work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Throughout 
these were years of great building activity, an 
every member of the hierarchy o local nee 
every king, prince, elector, aaliaiil and fiirst, 
sought to glorify both himself and his town, 
by vast building activities, both secular and 
ecclesiastical. No less ambitious were the 
princely prelates, and it is, indeed, to them that 
Wiirzburg owes its most imposing building, 
the Residenz. A building may dominate 
a town by virtue of many causes; by its 
disposition upon an eminence so that it forms 
a constant yet ever-changing background to 


the town, as the looming fortifications above 
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Salzburg; by a particular purpose which it 
fulfils, as the Festspielhaus at Bayreuth; by 
its association with a great personality, as the 
Goethe-house at Weimar; by its intrinsic beauty, 
as the abbey at Vézelay; or a combination of 
these causes may so co-operate that, in after 
years, the memory of the town becomes 
subservient to that of a building which in 
itself lacks both intrinsic merit and particular 
interest. Such a building is the Residenz at 


By ALAN ODLE 


Wiirzburg. Its chief claims to attention are 
its vast size—there are some three hundred 
odd state rooms—and its perfection as a 
typical palace of the period. The rooms are 
arranged en suite, and the visitor, describing 
the entire periphery of its first floor, is overcome 
by a sense of oppressive opulence, room after 
room is laden with the extravagant comfortless 
ornamentation of the day. And yet the imagina- 
tive visitor is able to extract a €ertain satisfaction 
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from it all; he is able to see it as a background 
to the sedate peruqued figures whose lives 
of subdued emotions flowed languidly in 
channels of formal leisurely elegance. Indeed, 
it is only by bringing a kind of historical 
interest into play that this kind of architecture 
is to be tolerated, for it defies every accepted 
standard of good taste. The palace has not 
been allowed to remain exactly as it left the 
hands of the episcopal architect, Neumann, 
in 1744; for, later in the century, Tiepolo was 
commissioned to paint certain of the ceilings, 
and early in the nineteenth century some 
of the apartments were redecorated in the 
then fashionable empire style. These ceilings 
exhibit that confusion of painting and plastic 
art which had such a fascination for the 
decorators of the day, who seem to have 
exhausted the possibilities of realistic portrayal 
in two dimensions by means of the most 
skilful perspectives. And so we find a three- 
dimensional limb of saint or cherub emergin 
over the edge of a cornice; or a great Srocaiied 
curtain, in which the medium is changed from 
paint to plaster with more skill than artistry. 
It is evident that no theories about art, 
such as those that beset the self-conscious 
architect of to-day, burdened the minds of 
these busy eighteenth century decorators. 
How, but on the plea of blind spontaneity, are 
we to account for the reckless way in which 
they obscured the interior of nearly every 
church that was bequeathed to them? The 
cathedral at Wiirzburg is a Romanesque 
structure which is overladen with baroque 
detail, the chancel, in its white and gold 
apparel, having all the secular air ‘. an 
opera house; an impression which is rather 
confirmed than dissipated by an assistance at 
High Mass. The carefully restored outside of 
the cathedral is an indication as to how much 
of the praise which we lavish on these old 
buildings is due to their picturesqueness and 
to the mellowing hand of time; for, when they 
are seen in something of their pristine fresh- 
ness, we are apt to be a little disappointed at 
their heaviness and at the lack of grace in their 
detail. The Neumiinster church affords an 
example of the complete submergence of an 
early Gothic church beneath the style of the 
day; never was the classical idiom of column 
and entablature so corrupted and so distorted. 
It is not merely that the sense of restraint is 
outraged by a profusion of ornament—as in 


the architecture of the Roman Empire; but, 


in the abandonment of straight lines for 
volu 


feeb 


prnoue curves, there is an impression of 
e decadence which the mere application of 


PEN DRAWING By JOHN AUSTEN 


ornament, with whatsoever profusion, does not 
— The pulpit, looking for all the world 
ike a sedan chair, is an orgy of decoration, 
in which celestial figures of every scale 
gemeaty compete for predominance with 
oral garlands, foliage, masks and musical 
instruments: an environment likely to tax the 
eloquence of the most spiritual preacher. 
One church, however, has esca the 


solicitudes of these purveyors of ue. 


The Marienkapelle is a beautiful example of 
elegant late Gothic, such as is not often met 
with in Germany. It flanks the market-place, 
some of whose stalls are snugly embowered 
between its buttresses; a contiguity of religion 
and commerce which, although detracting 
from the architecture, does not offend an 
other sensibilities. The tympanum of the no 
door is filled with a finely executed relief 
representing the Annunciation. God is seated 
upon clouds in the apex, and below are the 
figures of Mary and the heavenly messenger, 
and, to suggest that the episode is an inward 
vision rather than an outward reality, the 
artist has adopted the naive device of showing 
God in the act of speaking into a tube, whose 
other end seems to pass into Mary’s brain. 
Within the church, as in the cathedral, 
there are various works by Riemenschneider, 
the finest being, perhaps, four wood carved 
figures in the chancel arch, whose austere, 
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ascetic features contrast oddly with the flaccid, 
expressionless faces on the countless effigies 
of the later centuries. Riemenschneider is 
one of a trinity of native artists, each of whom 
worked in a different medium, the other mem- 
bers being Walthers von der Vogelweide and 
Matthias Griinewalds. A commemorating 
fountain to the three stands in the Residenz 
Platz. These three men were Wirzburg’s 
contribution to the middle century guilds and 
craftsmen whose activities seem to us now to 
be epitomised in Nirnberg. 

_ Midway, in the architectural stratification, 
between the Gothic of the Marienkapelle and 
the baroque of the Neumiinster church, are 
the old university buildings. This late 
eighteenth century work, which in its small 
way is reminiscent of the Otto-Heinrichs-Bau 
at Heidelberg, is a kind of rich transitional 
renaissance ; the classic formulz being grafted 
on to the existing style, after the manner of 
our own Jacobean architecture. Succeeding 
ages have left their appropriate deposits. The 
university church was built at the end of 
the seventeenth century; and the tower was 
completed by Petrini, a favoured episcopal 
protegé, in 1701. In the last century, the 
university expanded into new buildings, the 
older ones now housing the museum, library, 
and institute of psychology, and over all there 
hangs a kind fg melancholy. The paths of 
the courtyard are untrod, and its grass and 
shrubs untrimmed, and the building, broodin 
over its lost activity, sinks into a peacefu 
senility. The same kind of melancholy 
atmosphere pervades another large building, 
a hospital founded by Julius Echter von 
Mespelbrunn, one of the sixteenth century aris- 


tocratic bishops who has left a more indelible 
impress upon the town than his less powerful 
predecessors or successors, with the exception, 
sec of the members of the Schénborn 
amily who, a hundred years later, sought to 
glorify themselves with great building activities, 
including the Residenz and the ornate 
Schénborn chapel, an incongruous annexe to 
the cathedral, in which, beneath pompous 
tombs, their remains now lie. Nothin 
of the original fabric of the _ hospita 
remains. Its rebuilding was entrusted to 
Petrini, who has produced a dignified arcaded 
elevation to the quadrangle and gardens. But 
here, although the building still performs its 
erstwhile purpose of tending the aged and 
needy, it exudes an atmosphere—almost one 
might say a perfume—of rich decay, as if it 
sought to prepare, to attune, these folks for 
the inevitable journey, medical skill notwith- 
standing, upon which they must soon embark. 
Perhaps it is gentler so to slip from life than 
from a surrounding of active beauty. Amongst 
the unkempt foliage of the garden, with its 
waterless fountain, there is a faded pavilion 
with a curved slate roof of unusual design, 
the projections of the pilasters being carried 
up as raised flat ribs; and, in a dusty summer- 
house, even the long invalid chairs seem to 
have acquired that air of peaceful disintegration 
that is observable in the frail bodies of the 
aged whom they still so 
The use of iron and steel has brought 
ugliness into no structure with more ease and 
persistency than into bridges, and the beauty 
of many an old town has been sadly impaired 
on this account. Wiirzburg has fortunately 
retained its old medizval stone bridge, albeit 
the seventeenth century repairers could not 
refrain from filling the deep recesses on the 
piers with florid saintly statues, and, although 
this old bridge requires five arches to span the 
muddy waters a aes Maine, few, it is hoped, 
would willingly sacrifice such ancient charm 
for modern efhciency. The lesser part of the 
town, to the west of the bridge, clusters 
against the hillside which is crowned with the 
fortifications. This structure, with its court- 
yards and ramifications, is in itself a microcosm 
of the town, upon which each successive age 
has left its mark, and for many centuries 
it housed the bishops until, the church 
becoming less intimately connected with 
military activities, the first of the Schénborns 
uitted his impregnable position in favour of 
the newly gilded splendour of the Residenz. 
But the traveller who seeks to build up 
for himself the richest impressions of a town 
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knows better than to frequent only the more 
imposing buildings: he must wander, a little 
aimlessly perhaps, about the streets; a 
procedure which some towns will repay more 
generously than others, and Wirzburg as well 
as any. For, unexpectedly, little vistas and 
corners, and strange architectural effects are 
encountered. In the Neubau Strasse there is 
a sixteenth century half-timbered house with 
painted panels facing, with characteristic 
indifference, a very ornate rococo facade, and 
the long vista of this wide road is closed b 

a view of the fortifications perched upon a hill 
on the far side of the river. Then there is 
the little neatly kept garden, sentinelled with 
pollarded acacias, in front of St. Stephen’s, a 
delightful surprise which the turn of a narrow, 
sunless street suddenly reveals. And from 
here the town is seen against its background 
of northern hills, which, with their distinctly 
demarkated areas, each devoted to some 
particular agricultural activity, looks like a 


Woodeut by J. MIGONNEY. 


great patchwork quilt hung against the sky. 


Another incongruous juxtaposition occurs in 
the Marienkapelle and the Falken-haus. 
This building reveals a stucco facade of 
endless meanderings. None of the lines has 
mg 4 of the stability which is associated with 
a building, and the setting of the windows 
is like the florid embellishments around a 
Louis XV. mirror, and the outline of the 
dormers is like a piece of Mechlin lace. 

A characteristic, not only of this town but 
of ‘many others which contain a profusion 
of eighteenth century architecture, is the 
occasional concentration of emphasis upon 
doorways. Sometimes it would seem that so 
much in energy and money has been expended 
upon this feature that the originally conceived 
scheme for the remainder of the building 
upon a similar scale has of necessity been 
abandoned. Or may this, perhaps, be a 
confusion of cause and effect, and that the 
builder, aware of his limitations, decided to 
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concentrate all in the effort to produce an 
impression of magnificence on the threshold P 
Be that as it may, the entrance to the 
Ehemaliger Hof is a veritable triumphal arch, 
applied with reckless audacity to a building 
which in other respects presents an unusually 
modest aspect, and in the Theaterstrasse there 
is a later doorway of the rococo period 
flanked by cherubs perched on bits of an 
inverted pediment and pointing upwards 
to a niched figure of Mary with the infant 
Christ, the whole surrounded and entangled 
in an extraordinary confusion of vapid 
embellishments. 

But if the diligent loiterer would extract 
a particular flavour of German student life— 
and the presence of a university is a very 
potent contributor to the spirit of a 
town of such size—he must discover a little 
restaurant which lurks behind an unsuspicious 
row of shop fronts. The courtyard of the 
Sandhof, as it is called, is enclosed by a 
building in the early renaissance style, whose 
ponderous, humourless, and yet fantastic 
architecture seems suddenly to reveal dee 
national characteristics. In this little confined, 
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—— space, from which, on hot summer 
ays, the smell of beer and smoke never quite 
departs, the spirit of German romance seems 
to linger, and a difference of national character- 
istics is quickly sensed; theirs a mixture of 
the martial and the romantic, ours of the 
gallant and the quixotic. ‘a 

Care, too, should be expended on the 
choice of an hotel, for subsequent impressions 
may be largely dependant upon immediate 
environment, and some hotels there be which 
are gaunt and characterless, be they ever so 
solicitous in their attentions to physical needs, 
while others, caring less for the body, feed 
the mind with a sutble nourishment of rich 
impressions. Fortunate the traveller who 
alights on one that affords sustenance for both 
mind and body, and in Wiirzburg he may 
do this. It is a spacious eighteenth century 
house, somewhat altered to fulfil its new 
but retaining of its old features. 
And what better place is there for a vivid first 
and last impression of the little town than in 
one of its great many-windowed rooms in 


_which, perhaps, a pompous fiirsten once held 
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By GLADYS FIELDING 


HERO 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


| UNTI, the Pandava queen- 
mother, before her marriage 
had given birth to a son, 
whom she had exposed. A 
charioteer, ADHIRATHA, 
had adopted this child, 
whose fortunes his mother 

| Swatched without revealing 
her interest, for she had since become mother 
to the five Pandava princes. Against them 
KARNA, her illegitimate first-born, is, at 
length, leading the Kaurava host: as the 
scene opens he is found seated by the Gan " 
in contemplation; a WOMAN 
and seats casll a few paces from him. 
pause. Then he addresses her. 


Karna. Adhiratha, the charioteer’s son, I 


Am Karna, and, on Ganges’ bank here, 
worship 


This setting sun. Tell me who thou art. 


NOTE .—In the prose translation, Rabindranath Tagore’s “ Karna 
and Kunti” (The Fugitive, p. 171: Macmillan. London, 1921) is 
inevitably shorn of the movement and glow of verse. Treating it as I 
might a sketch of my own, I have endeavoured to restore both in my 
own way, and hope, in so doing, not to have diminished the essential 


poetry of conception which marks it, even in English prose, as a 
masterpiece. T.S.M 


The Woman. 


That woman am who first made those 
brave eyes 


Acquainted with the light they worship now. 


Karna. What can those words mean? wild 
as lunacy! 
Yet their tone touched with flame this 
conscious cheek. 


Through the dark past probes thus a first — 


dawn ray 

To flush some snow-capped mountainous 
event 

Long hid in night? How thine eyes 
sadden me! 

Things that not even  thought-winged 
memory 

Can travel to, so far they lie behind, 

Might yield such power as over-glooms 


my soul. 
What O strange woman, links 
my 
And earliest hours to thee? 
The Woman. Have patience son; 


Let thickening darkness first fold lid-like over 

The scrutiny of day’s eye. And meanwhile 
know 

That I am Kunti. 
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WOODCUT 
Karna. Kunti! Arjuna’s mother? 
Kunti. The mother of Arjuna, thine 
opponent : 


But hate me not for that! Well I recall 
A day, when in the lists at Hastina, 
Thou, boy, unknown, didst dare defy 


Arjuna: 
So pee challenges night’s brightest 
What wretched woman was it kissed thy 
limbs 


With looks as fond as lips, if less 
courageous P 

She sat with the court ladies, screened 
behind 

Those gilded net-blinds. Ah! and was 
she not 

The mother of Arjuna P 


By CECIL FRENCH 


Umpire of arms 
A Brahmin then proclaimed ‘None meanly 


born 
May challenge princes.’ Speechless thou 
stoodst, 


Like full charged thunder-cloud at sunset, 
halted 


By the sun’s will to end both day and storm 


retire, though swollen with 
al 


Bladed light and loud claps, even thus 
thou stoodst, 
An agony of worth suppressed. What woman, 


In silence, shook with the like shame and 
anger P 
The mother of Arjuna! 
Blessed be he, 
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Duryodhana, who well perceived thy worth 
And crowned thee, there and then, the 
King of Anga, 
The Kaurava’s champion. 
charioteer 
Adhiratha, broke from the crowd, half-dazed 
With joy: instantly thou 
Wast laying at his feet that new-won crown. 
The Pandavas and their friends jeered 
then, and yet 
One heart, thronged round by those 
insulters, glowed— 
While thine heroic meekness proudly 
braved them— 
Glowed ....andin whom? The mother 
of Arjuna! 
Karna. But what should bring thee here 
alone at nightfall, 
Mother of Kings ? 
Kunti. I come to take thee... . 
Karna. Whither P 
Kunti. Home to this breast that thirsteth 
for my son. 
Karna. Where can the fortunate mother 
of five kings 
Find place for me, a paltry chieftain born 
Wretchedly, meanly bred P 
Kunti. Before them all ! 
Karna. What right have I to accept ? 
Kunti. The right all have 
To their own mother’s love. 


Thereat the 


Karna. Augmenting dusk 
Subdues earth, silence weighs the waters 
down: 


Thy voice draws me apart, bids fade afar 
These neighbour camps and river, and lo! 
I grope 
Through that first world I knew and 
recollect 
So sparely, for some clue to thy late speech. 
In vain! yet come thou nearer; rumour runs 
I was picked up, deserted of some woman, 
And oft in sleep I dream she, cloaked, 
stands close 
Beside me: but when I cry ‘ Part thy veil! 
Let me but view that face!’ she is not there ; 
For I have waked myself. Art thou that 
dream 
Come before sleep Pr 
Lamps light on the far bank 
In thy son’s tents; behold against the north, 
Behind us, tower my Kauravas’ wicker domes, 
Like swollen waves, heaved up on a black sea, 
Yet movelessly suspended. This dread hush 
Precedes to-morrow’s battle, and herein 
Thy voice asserts thou art Arjuna’s mother, 
Yet all but sobs with knowledge of what 
woman 


II 


Gave birth to me. Nay, why should that 
word ‘son’ 
Cling fondly to thy tongue, if I and he 
Were not born brothers? My heart goes 
out to him, 
No longer challengeful, but full of wonder 
How he may look, seen through a brother’s 
eyes. 
Kunti. (Rising) 
Delay not; come at once, my son, with me. 
Karna. (Rising) 
Yea, a will come, my soul answers [this 
Call ; 
Our fratricidal struggle for wealth and fame 
Suddenly looks unreal, as frantic nightmare 
Shows in the moist serenity of dawn. 
Say whither thou wilt lead? 
Kunti. To yonder bank, 
Whence, across the ghastly waste of sand, 


Those lamps are 
ere 


Karna. Stay, 
My lost true mother? 

Kunti. (About to embrace him) 

O, my son! 

Karna. Not yet! 
I have a mother gentle, meek and dear, 
Who gave me her best life, day after day. 
Thou thirstest for my love; must she not 

hunger, 

If now I quench thy thirst? What though 
this glory 
Thou offerest me 
So mine as is the place I fill! Thou 

thirstest P— 
Why, then, was I flung out like weed torn up 
From its first soil, across king’s garden wall 


Why was this murderous gulf set ‘twixt 
myself 

And thine Arjuna, converting to the dire 

Attraction of hate that of kind, near 
kinship P 


(A pause) 


be mine, it cannot be 
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Thy silence aches. I feel thy shame work 
through 
The darkness, till that tingles and my flesh 
Dreads its contact. 
(Pause) 
I clench thy dumbness here 
As the wise hand will crunch the stinging 


weed | 
Which, softly handled, does far worse 
offence : 
Never reply! Leave thou my question 
helpless 
As is a child exposed in homeless night ! 
Never explain what made thee rob thy son 
Of his own mother’s love! Only tell why 
Thou beckonest me back unto that heaven 
Those very hands have ruined. 


Kunti. I am dogged 

By curse more deadly even than thy 
reproach : 

I have five sons, and yet my heart is like 

Hers who has been bereaved of all her 
children : 

per that great rent, which yawned 
when my first-born 

ye on from me, my life’s whole pleasures 
ave 

Run out to waste. Accursed be that hour! 

(A short pause 

When I trod down my motherhood, thou 
couldst 

Not even protest one word; to-day, thy 
mother 

Begs but one word to salve her recreancy : 

Let thy forgiveness burn my heart—eat out 

Like hungry flame the sin that loads and 
clogs it. 


Karna. Mother, accept my tears. 


Kunti. “f O son, dream not 
That I came forth merely to fill these arms 
With my first born; my purpose was to 
restore 

Thee thy full rights! Come, and receive 
the due | 

Of a king’s son among thy royal brethren! 


Karna. 1 am more truly son to a charioteer. 
And do not covet greater parentage. 


Kunti. Though that be so; come, take over 
a kingdom, 
Thine by right! 
Karna. Thou refusedst me long since 
A esper'e love; wilt thou now tempt me 
wit 
My brothers’ kingdom? Thy hand snapt 
from the root 
That frail first stem of kinship, and, in- 
stead, 


IZ 


Sap from another source has made me 


strong. 
— were mine to call the mother of 
ings | 
‘Mother’, while, in the charioteer’s small 
house, 
Pined for her son, my mother. 
K unti. Thou art great, 


My son, the helpless babe, whom his 
false mother 

Abandoned, has—divinely helped to thread 

The devious hazards of confused events, 

bata the years heaped—returned a giant 
oe 

To smite her sons: punished of God, 
am I! 


Karna. Mother, fear naught; I know thy 

sons shall win 

To-morrow’s battle. The knowledge strains 
7 soul ; 

This heart beats to the tune of hope 
forlorn— 

Drums to a baffled close! Ask me not, 
then, 

To leave my valiant Kauravas to their 
doom : 

Thou canst not offer terms which they 
can take, 

And I embrace no fortune they share not. 

Let hod Pandavas seize both throne and 
and, 

Their fate bestows them. I am marked 
to lose, 

Who was cast naked on unnamed disgrace 

That night when I was born; so, once 
more, leave 

Me to calm expectation of defeat 

And to a death I need not blush to front. 


(As she turns to go, the scene closes.) 
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WwooDCUT By GABRIEL PIPPET 


AT THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 


I heard the wind rise, the first autumn wind, 

And the wild sound awoke a wild self in me,— 

the rarely-found but ever-rumoured 
sou 

Whose legend still perturbs the unwilling mind 
of man. 


Sometimes, long ago, before the flaming mist 

Of adolescence cooled into an ordered sphere, 

That wild ecstatic self, that something-more- 
than-I, 

Would storm through my thoughts and alter 
the world’s face. 


I 5 the wind rise; and I knew, as then I 
new, 

How great is man, though small to the intellect 
he seem. 

The oa became the voice of his long tragic 
strife, 

The earth a flowered floor set for a sacred 
dance, 


And the sun a golden tunnel pierced in the 
wall of space, ; 

Through which with tense will the intrepid 
spirit might pass 


And, being consumed away, find on that 


further side 


The unbounded self of whom the fabled gods 


were dreams. Clifford Bax. 


THE LAST SUPPER. 
(For A. 8S. G.) 


Farewell, friend, unto the deep we commit you, 

Unto the grave. 

Deeper than ocean the sepulchre is; 

Its invisible wave 

Rides over all that is built with our hands, 

Aye, in the tomb 

Atlantis lies, and the Stagyrite who is your 
companion, 

While the doom ne 

Of the Pharaohs slumbers around you. 

You converse 

With him and with others; pale History’s nurse, 

Herodotus; with the Latins; recorders of Man, 

Whom you loved. 

Aye, you loved them, searching the archives 
of time 


Youthful with hope, 


Eager to weigh in the scale of the centuries 
vanished 

Freedom; its cost. 

What have you proved? If in the dark 
where you grope 

Faith is not lost, 

What shall your messengers, evading the 
vigilant Charon, 

What news shall they carry of light past the 
portal, 

Of vistas no longer the woof and the weft of 
a dream, | 

The mind’s frail thread P 

Great is our hope, who from the shores of 
the living 

Hark for the dead, 

Knowing them freed of the cerecloth of time; 
in our darkness 

Envying them the rayless light and the sound 
that is waveless 

There on the shores where no decumen 
breaks, and no bird wing 

Fails in the storm blast. | 

There is no failure, there is no age to surround 


Future and past lyou. 
Are unknown, and unvaluable changelessness 
reigns. 


What need for strife, 

What need for hope or despair where nothing 
shall alter P 

The fever of quest 

Has subsided, those halls are attained, you 
have entered 

An ampler life. 

Greet those you meet there, tell them how, 
life-starved and thirsty, 

You come to the feast. 

Richard Church. 
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AY 22nd. All day, because 
of the exceeding radiance of 
the summer weather, I have 
been restless. The imma- 
terial powers which are in 
ithe sunlight, in the warm 
} earth and in the growing 
veoectation do not always 
leave men untroubled. The old gods of the 
pagan world were true symbols: they are aloof 
and move regardless of mankind upon their 
own courses. These powers are not easily 
reconciled to the ordered lives which, as 
civilised beings, we lead. We are pulled 
by unseen, often unsuspected, forces, and 
for that reason are restless or melancholy. 
Throughout the day, I have looked at the 
garden blossoms as they followed the sun 
with upturned faces, and have seen the 
shadows cast by apple boughs upon the 
growing hay, and I have felt like some thirsty 
man, eager to drink, yet filled with nausea as 
the water touches his lips. The om which 
are here heaped for us so richly cannot 
always be accepted; they strike at a deeper 
consciousness than the simple consciousness 
of our daily existence. 
Now, at last, it is evening; the air isa little 
cooler, though it is yet sultry and motionless. 
Heavy thunderclouds are banked in_ the 
north; perhaps before morning there will be 
rain. Heat strikes upwards from the earth, 
and in the open fields there is some dew 
fallen; my feet, as they walk through the long 
rass, are already wet. As I descend from 
the hill-top towards the valley, I pass into a 
cooler stratum of air. The fields are here 
open and exposed, and over them are spread 
irregular patterns formed by clusters of 
dwarfed orchises, whose dark purple is 
strangely vivid in the half light. By the 
hedge-side, the gleaming chalices of buttercups 
are uplifted from amongst deep foliage. 


Wacson 
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Across the}breadth of the valley, meadows 
lie}jinterspersed among small copses. From 
the meadows comes a heavy chorus of bleating 
from sheep and lambs, and, from the copses, 
the numberless notes of birds. More birds 
sing in the twilight than during the day; the 
spell of the sun’s heat is broken, and those 
which have been silent or subdued now wake 
and give utterance. The distant contralto of 
cuckoos, forming a continuous chain of 
sound, comes faintly from woods midway to 
horizon. In the copses near at hand 
there are nightingales singing; there are the 
harsh cries of partridges and the strange, half- 
human exclamation of wrynecks. From 
somewhere out of sight comes the complaining 
cry of a plover. The burr of a nightjar 
enfolds all these sounds; it seems to fill with 
its vibrations the lower atmosphere. 


Along a wooded bank there are tall 
heads of bluebells with curled-back necks 
and upturned faces, and, growing amongst 
the debris of dead twigs and leaves, are 
fronds of you bracken, straight in 
stem, with angu branches and curled 
tips, unfolding. There are tussocks of 
rush, yellow vetch and some late-flowering 
milkmaids. The path, at a little distance, 
leads into a wood. There is a gate against 
which one may lean, and beyond ita space of 
low undergrowth. Close at hand, but a few 
yards away, a nightingale sings with all the 
rapture of acceptance, and yet of further 
acceptance. He is answered from across a 
small field, dark with the lush foliage of 
clover. As the twilight darkens, the notes of 
the cuckoos are silenced and the songs of the 
late-singing thrushes and warblers are less 
ween the nightingales alone become 
louder and more definite. 

And now, suddenly, in a moment, the 
tension of the day is relaxed. Some mysterious 
joy creeps upward from the earth. It rises 
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through my feet into my legs, into my body; 
it opens the closed valves of my being, and for 
a moment I tremble, and am released. This 
strange and sudden gift is like some silver 
bubble of air rising from the bottom of a 
pond through still water. It rises fluctuating, 
as if uncertain of its course, changing its 
shape, a gleaming thing of air amidst a heavier 
element; then, as it touches the surface of the 
mind, it breaks and is gone. A quality of all- 
pervading peacefulness remains, and I know 
that this gift of passing happiness is not 
merely some accident of my present life; its 
significance reaches back into the past, to 
other lives, other scenes. In other lives than 
this have I worshipped the old gods; they 
are become part of my personality. The 
gods that live in wild places and in the 
twilight reveal themselves are more real than 
the short passage of our lives, they are ever- 
recurring. The divine qualities in nature 
form an ascending wave. Through linked 
incarnations we feel the joy of their attainment, 
and the need for acceptance is upon us and 
yet for further acceptance. With the wave we 
swing forward, it swells and raises its crest. 
Yet we feel the undertow also, and, as atoms 
in that wave, we are sucked under till we 
renounce utterly all that we have accepted. As 
the first sharp notes of the nightingale follow 
one another, so life leads rapturously further 
and further . . . . and breaks. There is the 
need for renunciation; for many kinds of 
death are necessary for life to be renewed in 
wider consciousness. Always acceptance and 
renunciation : acceptance and renunciation. 
Everything must be accepted and everythin 
must be renounced. The song is erica. 
and each time with different variations. It 
is repeated, repeated and repeated. ... . 
April 15th. Why is it so much easier to 
comprehend the significance of nature in 
woods and wild places than it is to feel 
the same significance, which must indeed 
lie in all phenomena, in Oxford Street or 
Piccadilly P 

Here, where the warm spring wind blows 
through the stems of ash saplings, clashing 
their grey boughs together, where the flower 
buds, like dark purple and black rosettes 
cluster on the ends of the twigs and sway 
against the blue, rain-washed sky and against 
the white clouds which are blown so fast, 
where the air is scented with the mild, sweet 
savour of wild garlic, where the white star 
faces of anemones look out from amongst a 
green carpet of verdure, where the waters of 
a stream talk their own peculiar language, 
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where a robin sings his personal and articulate 
pave of the vernal resurrection, where the 

irch catkins are red and purple amongst 
their fine network of twigs, and where the 
sunlight falls intermittently, here it is easy to 
feel the peace and harmony of earth, to be at 
one with the rhythm and significance of life. 
To be at one with it and to understand it, to 
be willing to die or to lose personality that 
one might. be more intimately connected, 
more deeply enveloped in that peace which 
is both the course of all action and the goal 
towards which it strives: this is easy at such 
a time and in sucha place. But in London, 
or in any of the great cities, the deeper 
religious currents of our being seem to be 
covered or disguised. They are hidden by 
details, and the details of the industrial 
activity of men are in appearance ugly and 
restless. It is dificult not to see these details 
to the exclusion of all else. Because of them, 
we do not perceive the rhythm compounded 
of pain and movement and aspiration, the 
half-articulate harmony which is the utterance 
of contemporary mankind. Yet once or twice, 
quite lately, I have seen and understood. 

I was on the top of a ‘bus in Oxford 
Street. It was a high point of vantage from 
which to look round upon the people and 
the houses. Behind the Sone sheets of plate 
glass in the shop-fronts appeared kaleidoscopic 
patterns of women’s clothes. Shop-front after 
shop-front, each blatant and shameless; shop- 
front after shop-front full of women’s clothes. 
Enough artifices of ribbon and silk and tape 
to cumber and disguise all the women ever 
born seemed to be there—a shameless and 
repulsive spectacle. Along the pavements, 
men and women mialaed in dense, inter- 

enetrating streams. For the most part the 

ooked unhappy, anxious or hurried, eac 
one closed tightly within the compass of his 
own concerns, indifferent to all else. In the 
street, the ’buses and cars pressed closely upon 
one another. The horns hooted, the bells 
rang, and the earth vibrated under the wheels 
of the trafic. At intervals along the side 
of the road, in amongst the smartly dressed 
crowd, disabled soldiers were singing. They 
stood each one separate in the midst of that 
turmoil, and lifted up their voices. The 
sound, raucous and harsh, was borne upward. 
They sang, surely, not to give pleasure; but 
their singing seemed rather like some fierce 

rotest against the people for whom they had 
compelled to They sang to 
remind these jostling crowds of women an 
men of their maimed bodies, and to ask for 
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charity. No one seemed to notice; everyone 
hurried by. 

Perhaps it was the note of pain in that 
singing which brought me the _ sudden 
realization of the hidden harmony amidst 
that seeming pandemonium. It came in a 
flash. I forgot the details and saw the thing 


By NORA WRIGHT 


asawhole. This was contemporary humanity; 
the noise that it made was the human noise 
of which each individual voice was a part. It 
possessed beauty and a profound significance. 
It was like the sound of a great forest in a 
storm. The wind of life blew through it. It 
existed not for itself, but for ulterior aims. 
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gg that I had known, everything that 
I had hitherto felt, was there, within the 
current of that tumultous life. I knew that 
the hurry, the anxiety, the indifference, the 
ugly and vulgar details were superficial and 
passing things, and that the main current was 
one of diversified, though ever-expanding, 
ever-unifying love. 

The glimpse of that deep and all-enfoldin 
harmony lasted but a few moments, iy 
was back again in the London that I had 
always known, intent upon my own particular 
little business. 

On another occasion, I was in the pit of 
a theatre. The scene was squalid enough, 
a dim atmosphere, a low ceiling, and ugly 
people. The orchestra had not yet begun 
to play. There was the sound of the 
mingling of low-pitched voices. It was very 
like the noise that this stream makes as it 
runs between its green banks covered with 
dog’s mercury and primroses. It had a 
similar babbling sound, a similar mutterin 
incoherence, an occasional sharp ring o 
laughter, which was lost and swallowed in 
the deep continuous muttering. Like running 
water, it was monotonous, yet there was 
variation, the sudden rise to high notes, the 
subsidence into the deep main current of the 
stream, short interludes of quiet, which were 
swept away and swallowed. 

This, too, was the collective human noise; 
this time it was happier, the notes of pain 
were not so evident. The muttering was 


By ROBERT GIBBINGS 


a little savage, sometimes a little threatening 
yet for the most part it was harmonious and 
rhythmical. One had but to shut one’s eyes 
and one could imagine that the stream of 
human life, of which that sound was an 
expression, was destined to attain to beauty 
and happiness, and that at some far distant 
date it would flow far from the city, clear 
and sunlit, under blue sky and white clouds. 


By CECIL FRENCH 


THE CHURCH. 


Could I, with Dante, say, Giustizia moss’ 

Il tuo alto fattore, then your spire 

Might point for me to heaven, and your choir 

Might move me to acknowledge Christ and 
Cross. 
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But justice is a game of pitch and toss 
Played by inhuman forces, and the pyre 
Of all the creeds was trampled into mire 


Long since—burnt out; and who shall mourn 
the loss P 


Not I, though life is measured by a dial, 

Now each man counts his minutes, clown 
and prince, 

And counts himself no more than a blown 


leaf. 


Down to its last dregs I will drain the vial 


With all its poisons, and I shall not wince; 
Nor shall I die, like brother Christ, in grief. 


F. §. Flint. 
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ASONNET SEQUENCE 


DISCOVERY. 
As from the painted shining evening sky 
Colour drains out before the day has passed, 
Leaving a grey transparency at last, 


— may say where all those ardours 
ie,— 


So you, still young, forgetting with a sigh 
The radiant warmth that love of her once cast 
Over your days, remember but how fast 
Flames, lit in worship, burnt out utterly. 


Once when you saw the stormy sun go down, 
Crimson streaked darkly, it had been for you 
A furnace of the gods with iron bars 


Worthy of forging Love’s tremendous crown: 


But now you shun the fire, fearing anew 
To send a pale smoke wavering to the stars. 


2. 
HESITATION. 
Do not be angry with me for the word 
Left unfulfilled after such hesitation: 
Cry not upon our summer’s desecration, 
Sweet ways untrod, the lark’s high song un- 


Passion’s deep pools we passed, strangely 


deterred, 
Skirting the margin, lest the perturbation 
Of just one pebble flung in jubilation 


In rippling rings the surface might have 
stirred. 


Ah we have played with life, and we must pay 


With sharpened knowledge of delight fore- 


gone. 


The young shoots died ere they had time to 
grow, 

And my hand bruised them,—but I dare not 
say 

Yours might have saved. The summer lingers 
on, 


Wasted—for whatP My dear, I do not know. 


HOPE. 


How in the ashen winter should you know, 
Poor ebbing spirit, what the spring discloses P 
Aeons ago you dreamed the time of roses,— 
Forgotten even the transient afterglow. 
Ruthless over the world the seasons go; 
And in the midmost dark wise man reposes, 


Knowing that time will bring its ancient 
closes ; 


After the moon the tireless currents flow. 


Think, then, how at forlornest of the year 
New buds conceive and into earth are cast. 


You too must shed your leaves: till they have 
passed 


How may the time of blossoming be near? 


Burn out your heart, and when the way is 
clear 


Shall Phoenix Love triumphant spring at last. 


4. 
HALF-MEASURE. 


As a seed deeply sheathed within a cone, 
I dream I lie close-folded in your heart; 
Of its strange structure I become a part, 
A life not living to itself alone. 


Through you into fair fruit I might have 
grown, 


Yourself transmuted by the tender art 
You used to make a lovely counterpart 
Of what you held intrinsically your own. 


I dream—a great wind shakes me to the 
ground— 


Waking, my love grows not on any tree 
God planted in the forests of the earth. 
Separate you grew, and separately have found 
Fruition. Well, your friending love is worth— 
If not my dream—my waking life to me. 


1. 3. 
| 
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AWAKENING. 


“If you had loved me, you had let me go .. ” 
Love may not leave such challenge undenied. 
Here is a rock that can no soil provide 

For flowers I planted, thinking thus to know 


The way love blossoms and sets the world 
aglow. 
Now they are fading, but I cannot hide 


How all their little clinging tendrils tried 


To grasp the smooth bright surface and to 
grow. 


Swiftly and quietly let us make an end. 


If Time the rock should crumble, then God - 


send 
You will forgive, when I am gone away, 
The tenderness unsought, my lover-friend,— 


All you have missed ... I may not longer 
stay 


The dew is off the flowers, and it is day. 


6. 
EXILE. 


My window sees the clouds and all the hills 
That cup this Tuscan city and its treasure, 


Cypress and olive stand upon its pleasure 
And sunshine to the brim each day refills. 
I look unseeing, for my heart distils 

The summer air, till I can only measure 


Where the sky curves to England, and at 
leisure 


Build up the vision that draws me while it 


kills. 


Who, honouring life, life’s sanity may marP 
I dare not face the blinding memory 
Of voice and touch, the little things that are. 


Held deep within my heart your image 
shall be, 


Nor must I look again so close and far, 
But only fill my eyes with Italy. 
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THE GIFT. 


This is the last song I shall make for you, 
— Love may be the sower, songs the 


A lover’s gift should meet a lover’s need, 

I have brought homage that was never due. 

When sudden beauty floods his soul anew, | 
How may a lover in his own heart read? | 
My glowing prodigal gifts of love were meed 
For a dear stranger whom I never knew. 


You, who with velvet fingers handle life 
Like a rare jewel buried under sea, 

Take, as you pass, one gift by love prepared, 
Out of the pitiful confines of strife; 

This: being your lover I can set you free, 


Crying you pardon—I have over-dared. — | 


8. 
DUST 


As one who lingers over some old store , 
Of faded treasures, hoping to ensnare 4 
The spirit of a love that once dwelt there 
And life out of the fragrant dust restore, 
Finds memory, that has not any more 

The heart of being, but in the living air 
Crumbles to nothingness—so do I fare 

Who seek for friendship at dead passion’s door. 


All that was beautiful, all that was good 


Between us, now should sweeten and control; 


And yet our words like dead leaves round 
us fall; 


Your eyes still smile, yet are not eyes at all. 
Meeting that’s heartache I had understood, 
But not, ah not this blankness of the soul. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 
7. 
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LIFE STUDY 


ARTIFEX 


Maker of all things—through eternity 


Thou hast not wearied of Thy wearying 
trade. 


Thay, pening hands have never once been 
al | 


Idle, in human wise, upon Thy knee. 


Thy wheels still turn: Thy tools beat on, 
unstayed 


In that grim pleasure, that harsh ecstacy, 
That will to make—as Thou hast ever made— 
New life and, with the life, new agony. 


By AUSTIN O. SPARE 


SUPREMUS. 


’Tis as I picture Him in dreams unblest,— 
A ruthless Artist who will never mend 


His ways, nor give His tortured creatures 


rest : 

Yet, sometimes, through the dark, He seems 
to send 

whisper—“‘ Would I shirk Art’s final 
test r 


Or, making all things, fail to make an end?” 


G. M. Hort. 
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PEN DRAWING 


By HENRY W KEEN 


Che 


Joseph 


eta HAT Epes Calef principally thought, walking 
sharply away from his di responsi- 
bility at the Custom House, through the thin 
icy light of late afternoon, was that he was 

glad that was finally done with. 

7 assured himself again, with articulating lips. 

The next time he went to sea, to the East, 

to Patagonia and Canton and the Falklands, 

or lay in the Macao Roads with the bromley- 

kites perched high on the rigging, he 

be first mate, perhaps even master, of the 
Triton, and no oe a mere supercargo. No words could adequately 
express how much he hated that position of barterer. Very privately— 
in view of his father’s special characteristic—he hadn't considered 
it at all a necessary part of his training for the commanding of Calef 
ships; others of his acquaintance, making like him toward such a 
superlative destiny, had worked their way progressively aft with no pause 
over kegs of Spanish dollars and the ridiculous merchants of Co-Hongs 
and counting-houses. They had always, from the first, been seamen, 
while he——. But he need bother no longer; his seemingly endless 
wearisome apprenticeship, the tiresome dickering, was over; and in the 
coming spring, before the lilacs had bloomed in Salem, he would personally, 
individually, order the last fast holding the Triton to earth cast off. 

He swore a little, in a manner at once of the sea and of vainglorious 
youth. Epes Calef was not yet twenty, and his breath congealed in a 
sparkling mist. He was, he reminded himself, with a lifting pleasure, 
home; the Triton had docked at noon, but he had been so busy wi 
the infernal accounts and manifest, the Wharfinger and Harbour Master, 
that he had hardly dwelt upon his safe and happy return. Neither, he 
suddenly realised, had he yet seen any member of his family; even 
Snelling Pingre, their head clerk, had been able only to wave briefly 
from a distance. His, Epes's, father was more often than not at Derby 
Wharf on the return of one of his ships, either Ira Calef, or Bartlett, the 
elder son. Now Bartlett, his thoughts ran on, had always been splendidly 
suited to his appointed activity—an application to the purely financial 
side of the Calets’ wide trading voyages. 

With Bartlett in Salem, gradually taking the place of their father, 
and Epes a master on the sea, the fortunes and prestige of the family 
would increase in the next generation and the next. But this reflection, 
or, rather, its implication, suddenly changed the substance of his thoughts. 
They settled on Annice Balavan—with an unaccountable, an unreasonable, 
sensation of amazement, Epes recognised that he was about to marry her. 
He had made this a possibility, no, inevitable, just before he had left on 
this last voyage. He was in for it, he told himself, in a phrase not wholly 


gracious, since he had given her the Calef token. 

__ It was remarkable about that—it was an obang, really, a thin gold 
coin of the East almost as broad as his palm and stamped with angular 
signs—because there could be no doubt that when a Calef gave it to a 
woman, no matter who she was or what the circumstances, he married 
her. It had come to Salem in the reticule of a ridiculous Dutch girl 
to whom the obang had been given, in the hotel of the Dutch East India 
Company at Batavia, by the first adventurous Calef. And after that its 
trarlition, its power, had fast animated it. Epes's attitude toward this, 

to Annice Balavan, was, consequently, fatalistic. Now, after nearly 
two years on the islands and continents and wide waters of the world, 
he didn’t see how he had come to give the token to Annice. He had, 
all at once, no great desire for marriage, except to the Triton; but, with 
a youthfully philosophical sigh, he accepted the impending consequences 

his gift as inevitable to life. 

There was some consolation in the reflection that Annice was, it 
was practically admitted, the prettiest girl in Salem, and there was a 
permissible question if there were any better-looking in Boston. Her 
considerable part of the Balavan money, too, would be a material assistance 
to the not inconsiderable Calef funds and ambitions. It was, after all, 
Epes decided, a very sensible and advantageous arrangement ; the more 
so because he knew beforehand that Annice would not insist on going to 
sea with him; everyone, in fact, connected with a ship hated a woman, 
the master’s wife, on board. She didn’t like the sea, and made no secret 
of her feeling ; the air from it, drawing in through Salem Harbour, took 
the crispness out of her muslins and made her hair, she declared, look 
like strings. But that was nonsense; her ashen gold hair, even in its net, 
had the softest and most delicate beauty imaginable. Very different 
it was from Sumatra’s; but then everything about Sumatra, the younger 
sister, was unlike Annice, particularly the former's exaggerated—Epes 
called it that—passion for ships and the sea. She carried this to a most 
unbecoming extent; positively her questions were a nuisance. 

He passed the Essex House, on the right, and then the Marine Store. 
The light faded rapidly and it was growing noticeably colder, frigid and 
still; the sky was a clear pale yellow that flickered in the patches of 

lic ice along the gutters, and footfalls, voices, carried surprisingly. 
Unaccustomed, for a comparatively long period, to winter, he was at once 
aware of its sting and yet found a gratification, without specially heavy 
clothes, in disregarding it. He had been hardened to both danger and 
exposure, and he accepted them with a sense of challenge and victory. 
How little Salem, the land, compared with the shifting sea, changed ; 
here there was no making or taking in of sail; it didn't matter what 
happened in the way of weather, the houses, the stone-laid streets, even 
commonly the trees, were always placidly, monotonously, the same. 
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BXTRAVAGANZA 


The hfe in them, as well, went always over the old charted and recharted 
courses, morning resembled every other morning, each night all 
oo an y, take this latter voyage, twenty-five days from Bombay 
to Liv 
He had reached Summer Street, and turned again, Mechanics 
Hall, soon he would be on Chestnut, and then wholly . Where, 
he wondered, after he was married to Annice, would he live? Maybe 
on Bath Street, overlooking Washington Square, or close to the Ammidons. 
Annice, he thought, would rather prefer that—there was at last a move- 
ment away from Chestnut Street toward the Square. It made no difference 
to him, his home, primarily, yes, his heart, would be on the quarter-deck 
of his ship. His wife might arrange all the details on shore. She would 
do it very well, too; Annice, in addition to her beauty, was capable ; 
she had a direct, positive mind. : 

He would get the preliminaries of that business over with as soon 
as possible, and then, late in April, or in May——. Where, he speculated 


already, would he set sail for? There were so many alternatives, so — 


many diverse cargoes to load and progressively discharge. Abruptly 
he was swinging in between the hand-wrought iron fencing across the 
Calef dwelling ; it was an imposing square house of brick with a square- 
looking classic portico, a tall m1 dana Palladian window above, and 
four great chimneys at the corners of the white railed captain's walk that 
crowned the flattened roof. Epes found the front door unsecured and 
- entered, calling in a voice that echoed in the bare dignified hall. 


Instantly, from the floor above, his mother replied, but in a voice 
strangely, almost unrecognisably emotional, and he heard her equally 
disturbed and hurried approach. The darkly panelled and carved stair- 
way, bending above his head at the tall window over the portico, hid her 
until she had almost reached him ; and then, with an involuntary painful 
contraction of his heart, he saw that she was in deep mourning, and that 
her face was heavy, sodden, with tears. Before he could question her, 
her arms were about his shoulders and she was sobbing again : “ 

“Epes, Epes, I was afraid you weren't coming back either. 


ork, from a torn ning. two ; 
we hardly got there, saw him, 

just back ; he'll 


His manner, positively, carried with it a chill as palpable as 
the streets. He was, of course, both to the world at large 
family, the perfect shape of integrity, but that, with his rigi 
deportment, appeared to be his only conception of what was 
through him, to exterior circumstance and le. All le, 
his wife, his two sons, had been exterior to ira Calef ; bennshaa 
that he viewed, weighed, possible development of living solely in 
the light of his own unalterable convictions and wishes. They were, i 
was true, always carefully studied, logical ; nor were his decisions quickly 
formed, in any heat, generous or bitter; it was the inflexible manner, 
the finality and detachment, of their announcement which made them 
appear so unbearably arbitrary. 

The music room, like the stair-well, was entirely panelled, walls 
and ceiling, in dark wood, and the mahogany in it, the waxed floor, even 
the windows with their multiplicity of small panes, held in replica the 
withdrawn, almost morose, effect given by Ira Calef himself. came 
presently, in a gait neither slow nor fast, into the music-room where, 
without his mother, Epes was waiting. The other's show of welcome was, 
for him, unusual ; he held Epes’s hand for more than the strictly necessary 
moment, and at once indicated a chair and the fact that might sit. 
He was a big man, past sixty, handsomely proportioned, with a handsome 
face evenly pallid, except for the discolorations hanging under eyes them- 
selves almost without a perceptible shading. They were, of course, grey, 
yet they were so pale that, but for their ineering focus, they rather 
resembled clear water slightly crystallised with ice. made an adequate 
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What is it?” he stammered. Is father——” 
_ She drew slightly away from him, gazing with streaming eyes into 
| | insistent formality was, Epes 
nothing, it seemed, was to shake the di , the aloofness, of Ira ‘ | 
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on his had accomplished. 
is Epes, to his considerable relief of mind, was able to explain 
satisfactorily ; the master of the Triton, Whalen Dove, had come on 
; Gravesend, thirty miles down river from London, 


an proceeded to Madeira for wine, put into Colombo 


Coast, 

and Madras, where the cargo had been dis of through 
and Demonte. Yes, the ship had come home by way of 

Rotterdam. Lost Teneriffe above the clouds 5 degrees West. They 
seventeen knots with the main skysail set, when a British ship 
under double-reefed topsails. But in a three-quarters gale, west 
west, carried away a mizzen il and the foresail burst. 
Ira Calef listened to this in an admirable silence that, at the same 
time, conveyed the impression that he was exercising an unnecessary 
amount of patience in the waiting for details of more importance. Epes 
a recalled himself from his enthusiasm in the mere fact of seamanship. 
e were close to two hundred cases of indigo in the Triton’s hold, 

a hundred and eighty-six, to be precise ; about a million pounds of Madras 
sugar; four hundred and sixty pieces of redwood; seven hundred and 
nine bags of ginger ; eight hundred and thirty bags of pepper ; twenty- 
two chests of tea. The duty, the elder decided, w be over twenty 


“ No, sir,” he replied. 

” ys the taste for mere ships.’ 

To this there was no permissible answer. 

“ | am sorry for that,” the other proceeded, “* for,’” now that Bartlett 
is dead, it will be needful for you to give up the sea as a career, | shall 
require you to stay in Salem. There are plenty of good, even faithful, 
masters of ships, but, after me, you are the only remaining Calef, and it 
won't do for you to be knocking around the windy reaches of the globe ;”’ 
he stopped, entirely inattentive of Epes’s strained lips, his half lifted hand. 

A choking emotion, partly made up of incredulity and part of burning 
resentment, fast-rising rebellion, filled Epes Calef. This—this wasn't 
right, it wasn't fair, it wasn't possible. couldn't take and, for all 
his past life, fix his every ambition and hope and standard on the sea, 
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and then in a sentence or two destroy him, ruin everything he was and 
might be, for what his father had just said amounted to no less. It was 
inhuman. It couldn't be! Evidently Ira Calef expected him to speak, 
to acquiesce, for his regular eyebrows mounted ever so slightly. But 
the thing, the only safety, for Tae now was to remain silent. 

__“ [am not even, completely, certain of Salem,” the elder went on 
in his level voice, after what had almost become an unbearable pause. 
"I, personally, shall never live anywhere else ; but it may be necessary 
for you to move into Boston, for a number of years anyhow. I am getting 
more and more absorbed in marine insurance; and the opportunities 
for the study of that are moving away from us here. I have spoken to 
Annice about all this, and, since she is a sensible girl, with no te for 
a husband eternally below the horizon, she is delighted.” 

see,” Epes said, uncertainly. 

__ Annice Balavan would be delighted with all that his father had just 
said, specially with the Boston part, the larger society there. She was 
a natural part of this new cncredibly horrible plan ; instantly he identified 
her with it, saw her moving radiant and content over its monotonous 
bricks and floors and earth. Something within him, automatic, brought 
him to his feet. The other glanced up, once. “ You are, of course, 
upset by the suddenness of the news of your brother's death,” he conceded. 

If you like, you may go to your room with no further discussion at 
present. There isn't a great deal left to be said—more movements than 
words. The most advantageous arrangements will be made for Annice 
and you; her mother has already promised to furnish a Boston house 
for her in the new style. I am pleased with the manner in which you 
appear to have accomplished your duties on the Triton.” 


In his room a fire of coals was burning in the grate, with a faintly 
audible splitting and small rushes of gaseous flame. It cast a perceptible 
ruddiness on the immediate oak flooring, while the rest of the room was 
rapidly dimming ; the windows, weer which the familiar limbs of the 
elms on the street were sharp and black, showed only rectangles of cold 
srey, the yellow light had faded from the sky. Epes stood irresolutely, 
with his gaze lowered, his brow drawn with lines. He could just see his 
blue sea chest, sent up from the ship earlier in the afternoon, and the 
brass discs of a nocturnal, his chiefest treasure, hung, he knew, above 
the chest on the wall. That old instrument of navigation, for finding 
at night, through the north star, the hour, seemed to challenge and mock 
his wretchedness and impotence. That latter word most perfectly held 
the essence of his tragic situation——. 

He could do nothing ! 

Epes slipped into a chair and attempted to combat this—a daring 
resolution hovered about him, reckless and yet, he told himself fiercely, 
entirely justified : he might run away to sea, the sea, the service he loved. 
He could ship any day, from any port, as third, probably second, mate, 
and after a single voyage become first officer. That was the reasonable 
thing to do. He understood that an appeal to his father was worse than 
useless ; the opening of any protest, a difference of opinion, determina- 
tion, would close Ira Calef to both sympathy and attention. He would 
be, simply, remotely, unbending—the eyebrows would climb, his mouth 
harden, a cutting phrase end the conversation. His father, Epes had 
realised, was different from the other pleasant fathers he knew; he had 
always been, well—inhuman. That term in such a connection was new, 
presumptuous, but Epes, in his present mood, defiantly allowed it. How- 
ever, not until now had he acutely suffered from elder Calef's disposition. 
Outside he had heard the words “ an India liver “ applied to his father ; 
yet even Salem was cautious, deferential, in its attitude there ; Epes could 
never remember an occasion when his father had been balked in a decision 
or even seriously contradicted. 

He felt, actually, as though he hated that frozen parental figure ; 
and he almost blamed Bartlett for dying. That recalled the fact that 
his brother was dead, that his emotion was neither appropriate nor decent ; 
but the threatened, overpowering wrong to him persisted in dominating 
every other response. Yes, Epes repeated, he would run away, that— 
very successfully—had been done before. He'd leave everything, go 
only with the clothes in which he stood, leaving, out of the sum due him 
from the Triton, payment for them. That act, he recognised, must take 
him forever from his family, from, as long as Ira Calef lived, his home, 
Salem. The other would never relent. He thought, for a moment, of 
his mother’s helpless position: never had he heard her raise her voice, 
oppose in any particular her husband. He was not, it was true, unkind 
or discourteous to her, he merely ignored the possibility of her having a 
single independent desire, a fraction of personality or will. And, during 
Epes’s life, she had shown no indication that he was wrong. What, Epes 
now wondered, was the actuality beneath her calm demeanour ; maybe 
she hated, detested, Ira Calef. This amazing speculation redirected his 
thoughts to Annice Balavan. 

Or, rather, it drew his mind back to the token, the of the Calef 
men. Its reputed, its proved, force exerted a species of numbing magic 


on him ; his superstitious regard for it held his imagination as though 


| 
~ 
but brief reference to Bartlett's death, dwelling, for a little, on the collapse 
of the boy's mother; and then, leaning back and deliberately, for the 
time, 7 the conversation, asked - Calef for a detailed account 
| and, after had been wind-bound for two weeks at Ramsgate, they 
after twenty days, 
thousand dollars. 
“You didn’t like this,” he said, unexpectedly, to his son. 
Epes met his cold gaze fairly. 
| 


in chains. Epes had given the obang to Annice, and, therefore, he was 
going to marry her; there was no escape from the girl who 

it. This instinct was so strong that it struck at all his vague plannin 
Annice, if he knew her, would never consent to marry a runaway sailor, 
third mate or first or master. No matter what he might project, an 
unforeseen circumstance, accident, would betray him and marry him 
to Annice Balavan. 

He tried to throw this conviction off, to laugh it away for nonsense ; 
he derided himself unsparingly ; rising, he told himself that he would 
tramp down through the house and out at once; but instead he sank 
back into his chair. Yet it might be that he could get away, come back 
successful, rich, in a very few years—one good voyage would secure that 
—and find Annice waiting for him. This seemed to him an inspiration, 
and a hard active — welled up within him. After no more then one 
voyage to China. But again a disability, as grey as the dusk without, 
flooded him; he couldn't, when the moment came, walk away in that 
manner from responsibility. No matter what his father was like, he was 
incontrovertibly his father: already Epes Calef saw his world as the 
deck of a ship, and the high order, the discipline, of that plane was the 
base of his being. There was, of course, injustice on the sea, there were 
tyrannical captains ; but the injustice and tyranny could not be met with 
mutiny. For example, if, as a subordinate, he were directed to take his 
ship on to rocks that he could clearly see, what was there for him to do 
but that? How could he question or penetrate the superior, the totally 
responsible, position ? 

There had been cases when a master, obviously insane or incapacitated, 
had been restrained, held in his cabin against the next post inquiry, by 
his principal officers ; but, even at the height of his desire, Epes couldn't 
call his father insane. Still seeing his fate as a part of the obsessing sea, 
he told himself that, figuratively, he had been set ashore on a sterile and 
deserted beach while his ship, having swung about with her sails filling 
gloriously, left him for the rush of free water. Accustomed to the open, 
to hour after hour, day after day, month on month, on deck, he felt, all 
at once, that he couldn't breathe in his closed room, the confined heat of 
the coals. , for a little, suffered acutely, in a constriction of nerves. 
His whole life was to be like this ! 

A knock sounded at the door, and a servant entered with fresh candles, 


| which he proceeded to fix, on the dressing-stand, the over-mantel, and 


light. The illumination, at first uncertain, wan, gained in steady bright- 
ness. It was time to dress for dinner. There had been no opportunity 
for him to procure mourning, but he put on his darkest, most formal 
clothes, and tied a severe black neckcloth. The candelabra on the dining- 
table showed his mother’s place to be empty—she was not yet able to 
manage the casual—and the chair that had been Bartlett's was pushed 
inst the wall. Ira Calef, seen to extreme advantage at the ceremony 
of dinner, hardly spoke ; he was intent upon his cod-fish, with a green 
sauce, and he tasted, critically, the brown sherry before him in a large 
goblet of fragile glass flecked with gold. With this, it developed, he 
was dissatisfied ; the wine had, he said curtly, withered; sherry, upon 
opening, could not withstand delay. He sent out the entire decanter with 
the order to replace it with another bottling, the Tio Pipe of the Saragon 
—he listed his cellar by the names of the vessels in which the various 
importations had been made. During this process he maintained an 
inflexible silence, suggestive of a restraint chee no immoderate cause 
could break. To Epes, the sherry, when it arrived, had no more warmth 
- flavour than was probable in the celebrated muddiness of the Hugli 
ver, 


Selecting a cheroot blindly from the box held at his elbow, and lighting 
it at the tended spill, he retired mentally in the thin veil of smoke that 
rose across his face. ‘‘ You will, of course, stop in at the Balavans’ this 
evening,’ his father said presently. Everything he uttered, Epes thought, 
took sub-consciously the a of a direction. Still, he must, he sup 
see Annice, if only for the announcement of his return. The vans 
lived on the north edge of the town, their terraced lawn descended to 
navigable water, to the anchorage, in fact, of the now vanished Balavan 
merchant fleet, and a deserted warehouse. And, shown through the hall 
to a drawing-room against the dark bare garden, Epes found not Annice, 
as he had expected, but Sumatra. She was glad to see him. She was 
an indifferent girl, and this was specially noticeable ; but he returned, 
inwardly and visibly, little if any of her pleasure. fas 

“ Tell me every shift of the wheel,” she demanded, facing him 
from the long stool of the spinet; “ be a human log. 

thought Annice was here,” he replied. 

* She will be soon enough. Did the Triton do anything really stirring, 
outsail seven ships or part both chains in Table Bay? I hope you came 
into Derby Wharf with the cheer poles coach whipped and cross pointed 
Turks’ heads with double rose props.” ; 

__ “TT assure you, Sumatra,” he told her stiffly, “ that I havent an 
idea of what you are talking about. And, what is more, I dont thi 
you have.” With this he half turned from her. He could still see her, 
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though, a thickly-set girl—was she sixteen yet >—with a rosy impertinent 
face and hair loosely confined in a ribbon. Her name had been given 
her from the fact that a Balavan, a master of ships, had, in the eighteenth 
century, discovered growing wild on the coast of Sumatra. But 
there was, now, Epes told himself, a far better reason—heaven knew she 
was . Rather a detestable child. Far from being disconcerted 
by the brevity of his retort, she replied that, she had heard, it didn’t matter 
what he understood or didn't understand about the sea, “ Now that you 
ge tee the difficulty, of his home-comii from Sumatra, 
er the stress, i , of hi ing, and , 

this was positively too much; and all the bitterness banked up by his 
father's unassailable situation fell upon her. “ All your life,” he asserted, 
“you have been a joke, with your language like a crazy ship chandler. 
You have never been in the least feminine or attractive and you never 
can be, not by the width of a finger-nail. Part of it—being built like a 
sampan—you can't help, but that won't help you, will it? But you might 
at least get a vocabulary that ought to suit you better. All I say is, you'll 
notice, that it ought to. What suits you | shouldn’t try to guess. 's 
mostly but on this other subject, where 

private affairs, perhaps sorrows, are concerned, shut up. This i 
tempered, rasped conclusion came so abruptly that it surprised even him. 

satisfaction, that, once anyhow, he had impressed, silenced, her. 
head was bent, her face obscured by her forward swung hair ; her slippers 
were very rigidly together. “I suppose you are right,” she admitted, 
after a long breath. “ Probably you won't believe it, but I have never 
thought much about myself or how I affected people. Yes, a lot of them, 
and you, too, must think | am a joke. So few care for anything, like | 
do for the sea. It used to seem to me that, perhaps, you did; I was 
wrong, though.” 

** Didn't I tell you to let me alone |! "’ he cried, again furious. “ How 
do you know what I care for? What do you mean by daring to judge 
me, you—you— |! 

“ Aren't you leaving the sea for your father’s counting-house ? 
she demanded, calmly. é 

“ If I am, it’s because my duty is there,” he replied, miserably. 

“You are the hell of a sailor,” she commented. Ever since she 
could walk Sumatra had, on occasion, sworn; at times it had amused 
Epes Calef, but now it only added to his dislike, his condemnation, of 
her. She should not, he told her rae have been encouraged to 
continue it. Her answer was the expr reflection that he might do 
better on shore, his delicacy was much too great for salt water. “ Do 
you honestly hate me?” she asked, unaccountably. “I mean when 
you are not in a rage. 
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THE WINE OF CIRCE 


“ No, I don’t hate you, in a rage or out of it,” he said, coldly. “ Often 
you go beyond your years, and you presume a good deal; but after a 
while you ll make a good wife for the captain of a West India lugger or 
some fellow trading with Bermuda Hundred.” This was an adroit insult, 
and pleasurably he watched her flush. She became so unhappy that 
he was, magnanimously, touched with remorse, and said with a kindly 
condescension that it was too bad she hadn't been born a boy. 

At that he had it swiftly proven to him that attitudes, interests, 
vocabularies, were misleading, for logical and wholly feminine tears 
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won't be struck dead, he isn’t God with a stick of lightning.” 

“You don’t understand,” he stammered, backing away from her, 
intolerably embarrassed. “I am not, as you seem to think, afraid of 
my father. I have been over and over it all in my head. No, it’s some- 
thing different. . . you couldn’t understand,” he repeated, “ no girl could.” 

“You are wrong,” she replied slowly, “I see all that you mean, 
and, yes—I suppose | admire you for it. You can’t mutiny '’—she 
his own phrase—" others could, but not a Calef. Yet you make me 
furious, you are so helpless, so stupid. You will Annice and grow 


actually streamed over her healthy cheeks. It grew worse, for she rose - fat and near-sighted, that’s what'll happen to you.” Annice, in the 


and came close to him, with clasped, desperate hands. ‘* Don’t listen 
to him,” she begged; “ he’s a horrid man of snow, even if he is your 
father ; and, if you let him, he'll spoil your life. Tell him that you have 
made up your mind to go to sea, and that nothing can change it. You 
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doorway, asked : 

* Well, why not?” 

Disregarding Sumatra, Epes went forward to meet the girl who 
possessed the Calef token. He had, in spite of his assertions, a 
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how lovely she was, slender and palely gold; her grey-gold hair was like 
a cloud in sifted sunlight, her skin had an even warm pallor that remotely 
suggested oranges, and her eyes were a cool autumnal brown. “ Epes,” 
she continued, © how burned and well you look.” She took his vigorous 
hands in hers, held them lightly for a second, and then relinquished him. 
“There is an ocean of things for us to talk about and arrange,” 
she proceeded, from a divan ; and her glance at Sumatra was a dismissal. 
The younger girl made a D pee ge courtesy to them both, surprisingly 
aceful for her solidity of waist, and disappeared. Epes realised that 
Fe ought to kiss Annice, but he felt awkward in the extreme. She held 
her face, delicately, to him ; it was like a tea rose. He was, he supposed, 
fortunate; but no sensation of g accompanied that supposition. 
It was so sad about Bartlett, she went on ; and how enormously his death 
had effected them. Wasn't it unexpectedly sweet of her mother to furnish 
- house—" in miraculous brocades and hangings, with a French 
oir. 


Walking slowly home, the stars, very high above him, were like a 
powdering of dry luminous snow on the polished night. The cold was 
so intense that his exposed face ached. What an odorous heat there would 
be over the mooring at the Prince's Ghat in Calcutta. He remembered 
the firm light pressure of the northeast trades, the perpetual fleecy trades 
clouds about the horizon, the bonitos and albacore in the deeply blue 
sunny water. Lovely sailing. Was it true that all that, for him, was 
already a thing of past ? couldn't believe it, and yet—what 
other conclusion was possible. Turning his thoughts to the past hour 
with Annice, he tried, in her, to find a recompense for what he was losing: 
but without success. He was proud of her, in her way she was fine and 
beautiful. Perhaps what he understood love to be came later; it might 
be unreasonable to expect the whole measure of joy at once. Annice 
was cool enough : indeed they had acted as though , 
for a year or more, as though they had been continuously together, instead 
of having been, so lately, separated by the diameter of the world. 

There was a light in the small room at the rear of the hall, used by 
his father as an office ; and, as he laid aside his wraps, the elder a ed 
in the doorway, obviously desiring speech. “I have seen Mr. Dove,” 
Ira Calef told his son, “ and he corroborates your report, with some 
added praise. I am very well pleased, Epes. Your conduct this evening, 
too, was admirable. I did not quite expect, at once, such a full com- 
prehension of my intentions. e fact is,” he proceeded, in a — 
discursive manner, “ that the country is changing very rapidly. A great 
many men are blind to this, and as a result will have to suffer. It 
is not so with me. The days of the colony are, at last, definitely at an 
end ; from now on, not adventure, but finance, will be the ruling spirit. 
That is one of the reasons why | am withdrawing you from the sea. 
other paid men—good men, but essentially subordinate—undertake the 
gales and half gales; it is important for you, a Calef, to be at the centre 
of affairs and safe.” 

Epes’s expression was dull, unrevealing; everything that was being 
said contradicted and outraged his every fibre: safe! good men, but 
subordinate! He longed to shout—for all sailors, before and aft the 
mast—a contradiction of his father’s cold patronising periods. He 
loathed the money sharks who, on land, in houses, traded on the courage 
and endurance and fidelity of ships’ masters and crews. If Ira Calef 
were right, and they had grown unimportant, if their greatness were 
doomed to vanish, why, then, he wanted to go too. All this filled his 
brain and throat, clamoured for expression ; but not a word, not a pro- 
testing sound, came from him. Suddenly he was tired; Epes felt as though 
the leaden weight of his future already rested on him. The other made 
an approving reference to Annice Balavan; and perversely, for no dis- 
coverable reason, in place of the golden vision of Annice, he saw Sumatra, 
square—like a sampan—and dehant. 

When, for the time, Ira Calef had quite finished the expression of 
his balanced judgments, Epes rose with the shadow of an instinctive 
bow. “ Very good, sir,” the sea phrase was spoken in a voice without 
animation. Above, close by his room, he was mildly surprised to find 
his mother. It was evident that she had been waiting for him, and 
followed, carefully closing the door behind them. “ How did you find 
Annice?” she asked. But to his reply that Annice had seemed well 
enough she paid no attention. With a quick nervous gesture she pressed 
her handkerchief against her eyes. “ And your father——?" Epes 
said nothing. “ Epes!” she cried, in a sudden realisation of all that, 
it was now clear, she wanted to say to him, “ no matter how hard and 
unreasonable he may seem, you mustn't contradict him. It isnt as 
though he were going to do you harm. What he plans is right; he can 
see so much herthas than we can. And you will be very happy, I am sure, 
with Annice. You'll forget the sea? "’ her voice rose in inquiry. 

Never,” Epes answered. a 

Clia Calef shivered momentarily. ‘I was afraid of something like 
that,” she admitted. “ And that is why it is necessary for me to speak 
to you. You have got to do what your father wants.” 
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and for that reason, to save hideous trouble, | made up my mind to tell 
when he is conffadicted. Except for that he is splendid. I don’t just 
know what it is, but contradiction makes him wretched; he—he loses 
control of himself.” She was speaking faster, with an obvious, increasing 
difficulty: “I did it, once. We hadn't been married long, and it was 
in the garden. He had just come back from the counting house, and 
he was carrying a light cane, a whangee. And , he struck me with 
it. Oh, not very hard, not, really, too hard. didn’t say a word, I 
stood for a second, quite frozen, and then I turned to walk out of the 
garden, to leave him, forever. I intended to go; but it did hurt, | was 
confused, and instead of finding the gate I walked into the geraniums 
and fainted. So, you see, | stayed.” 

“You mustn't judge him!” she exclaimed, eagerly. “1 am sure 
it spoiled a large part of his life. He carried me into the and 
neither of us have referred to it since. Yes, it hurt him beyond speech ; 
for weeks he slept hardly at all. Epes, Epes, | can't have it happen 
him again; he is your father and you must help. You love him, too, 
I am certain; and what he arr is always, always best.” 

She was so tremulous, ee A that he felt he couldn't 
bear to hear another word. It was terrible, and as wrong as possible. 

“ He ought to be denied,” Epes said in a strong voice; “ now that 
you have told me this I think it might be what he, what we all, need ; 
perhaps I shall have to.” 

“ That is not for you to ” Clia Calef told him with a 
tion of dignity. “ You d be very wicked indeed ; pe ohne. A 
perhaps, harm Ira permanently, but me as well. 1 have to live with him, 
and not you. Epes, you have the ignorance of youth ; but, if I can help 
it, | won't have you upsetting our life. 
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This was, he thought, in view of his restraint, all unnecessary. He 
regarded his mother, seated with her head blurred against the candle- 
light, with a mature unsympathetic attention. Women—the charac- 
teristic feminine world—were very far outside the scope of his interests 
and being. Even to his mother he could not explain, seek to justify, 
| himself, his inner being had grown obdurate, solitary; life, which had 
once, in the form of blue water, everywhere surrounded and touched 
| him, had retreated, flowed away, leaving him on that sandy meaningless 
beach. Why did she talk and talk? 
“You have been wonderfully quiet,” she still went emotionally on ; 
r “ T could tell that from Ira’s manner. But I wasn't sure, I'm not yet ; 
> 
4 
| 4 


JASON 


He was, he saw, literally ing before her love for the man who 
had struck her with his whangee. “ It would spoil everything,” she half 
whispered, to herself. ™ | have tried so hard, so long.” rose sharply. 

You must go to bed,” he directed. “ If you are not careful you will 
be sick.” _ He was deathly sick. She clung to him: 

c Promise me, promise you will do as he says.” 

I have already decided that,”” he answered in his weary, dead voice. 
Epes, with his hand under her arm, conducted her to her room. A 
wave of warmth flowed into the hall as the door opened and shut, like 
the soiled enervating breath of a hidden corruption. 


It was a physical impossibility, in the temporarily empty days 
following immediately Epes’s arrival home, for his spiritual darkness to 
stay at its intensest—at least his state of mourning made it unnecessary 
for him to go to the meaningless parties being then crowded into the 
heart of the winter season. It was uncomfortable for him at home, and 
he fell into the habit of lounging through the afternoons in the more 
informal of the Balavans’ drawing-rooms. There, in his special position 
and licence, he was permitted to smoke his cheroots and listen to the 
light easy run of Annice’s voice, so much like the easy light tripping of 
her fingers over the keyboard of the spinet. He was engaged in exactly 
this manner, an hour or so before Annice’s departure for one of the 
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principal cotillions of the year, at Hamilton Hall; and Annice, who had 


dressed early so that she could be with him, was sitting erectly by an 


opposite wall. Sumatra was present, too; a fact to which her elder 
sister repeatedly called attention by urging the necessity of Sumatra’s 
changing for the ball. Sumatra, Epes had learned, had been half per- 
mitted and half coerced into going. 

“1 can get ready in twelve minutes,” she announced. 

“1 don’t doubt that,” Annice retorted; “ but what will you look 
like when it is done. In the first place your hair is like wire and takes 
the longest while to be really possible——" 

“ It won't matter,” said Sumatra; “ Epes told me I couldn't make 
myself attractive no matter how much we all tried.” 

“ Did you say that, Epes?’ Annice asked ; “ it was rather tactless 
of you, because, though you'd never guess it, Sumatra is crazy about you. 
It might even be more than | am.” 

pes Calef gazed at Sumatra with a brutal indifference. She m 
his eyes courageously, and, in an even voice, replied to her sister. “ | 
was once,” she corrected the other, “ when I thought that Epes belor 
to the sea. But now he’s on land——” she made a gesture of dismissal. 
“Epes, while I suspect he’s very good, is my great disappointment. 
don't like good people.” 

“What experience have you had with bad?” he asked, cuttingly. 
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PEN DRAWING : By J. HANCOCK 


ohn Hancock was born in 1896 at the Cape, and died in November, 1918, by drowning himself in the Regent's 
Canal, London. After his death it was discovered that he had suffered from t's disease for the ding two years. 
In a letter to a friend he had, however, described himself (in 1918) as “ -eaten " and “ done for.” Most of his 
boyhood was spent in Canada; his ‘teens were spent in the English Midlands, and the last year or two in London. 
He left a considerable body of literary work—poems, essays and allegorical stories—in the hands of his parents, and some 
of these are shortly to be published in a memorial volume, with reproductions of several pictures—R, L., Mégroz. 
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flowers for you to put your feet th . He couldn't understand why, 
whenever to He had no 
particular desire to be nasty; it came up in spite of him. 


“ Perhaps no one will ask me to dance.” 

™ If they do,” he advised her, “ and it is near supper, don’t let go, 
or you ll get no oysters.” 

“ Maybe I won't at all.” 

“Do you mean you'll go like are?” 

“ It wouldn't kill anyone, it? I shouldn't come home and 
ery if I didn’t get an armful of favours ; I can get along for a few minutes 
This, Epo thought, promised to be P Sumatra ! 

amusing eppery tra 

give you my white-n Spanish stock- 
ings. other serenely answered 


rs 
ret 


they were smaller, narrower, than Annice’s. “ You are a lumpish im- 
possible child,” the elder acrimoniously. “ Why | mother 
to let you start the cotillions I can’t imagine. we get there, 


reminding her of his matrimonial prediction. 
“ Yes, sampan,” Annice echoed him. “Will you or will you not 


—Epes, somehow I've lost the token.” 

He gazed, startled, at her, with a stirring of the old Calef superstition 
within him. However, he concealed it. “ That is too bad; we think it’s 
rather valuable, you know. Perhaps it will turn up; there are so many 
places you might have left it.” 

“No,” she replied; she knew how they felt about it, and she had 
left it, Annice was certain, in the lacquer box on her dressing-case. It 
was very mysterious and uncertain. “ Now,” she said, with a smile, 
“you won't have to marry me. The spell, the charm, is broken.” 

This he repudiated in a form correct and stiff. The influence that 
absurd East Indian coin exerted upon his thoughts was amazing. He 
repeated, silently, her words—* Now you won't have to marry me.” 
But, certainly, they had no force, no reality. He was bound to her not 
by an obang, but by honour. At the same time his feeling was, undeniably, 
different ; he regarded her from a more detached position. What was 
that Sumatra had hinted—about crying over a scarcity of favours, and 
taking three hours to dress? It didn’t matter to him, nothing did; it 
only added to the al weariness, waste, of existence. Epes recalled 
the promised Fr boudoir in the threatened Boston house. That was 
it—his life hereafter was to be passed in a little scented room choked with 
brocade and hangings. 


A maid > ger enveloped Annice in a long cloak luxuriously lined 
with sables, she twisted a silvery veiling over her netted hair, over her 
lovely regular features, her face with its indefinite suggestion of golden 
oranges. ~ I thought Sumatra would be late,” she declared in an abstrac- 
ted exasperation. Then, through the veiling, she gave him a metallic 
and masked kiss. From the hall her voice sounded, fretful about her 
carriage boots. 

The carriage with Annice and Sumatra departed; he must go, 
too; where, he didn’t know, it no longer mattered ; home, he supposed. 
There was a second stamping of hoofs before the Balavan dwelling, and 
Mrs. Balavan, in street wraps, passed the drawing-room door. Epes 
remembers that he had heard fis mother speak of going to a Ballad Soiree 
with her. Still he remained seated, after the hour of dinner, and it was 
nearly nine before he left. The light in his father’s office was, as usual, 
turned up, a thin haze of tobacco smoke perceptible. Without the desire 
to go up to his room, Epes sat in a lower chamber ; snatches of the con- 
versation, the quarrel, really, between Sumatra and Annice returned to 
him. How essentially different they were. Annice was far, far the 
lovelier. She made a business of being beautiful. But at least that, 
in a wife, was something; the majority of wives had far less. What a 
curious double life it would be—two separate people with one name, 
in one house. She could never, he was sure, mean more to him than 
she did now. And it was clear that, for her part, her demand was no 
greater. 


Opposi 
expected, fought for, insisted upon. Strangely enough, he couldn't 
—at all. He was unable to discover what sort of man would suit her : 
but certainly one armed with a belaying pin. He became conscious of 
a clamour faintly heard from another part of Salem ; it grew more distinct, 
and he recognised that it was confused alarms and uproar of a fire. 
The fire, evidently, lay in the direction of Marlboro Street; the noise 
increased rather than subsided; but even this didn’t stir him until his 
father appeared. 
you my . 
went silently out to the hall, where two leather buckets, 
name Active Fire Club, were hanging. He secured them, and 
and a wool scarf, and went unexcitedly in search of the fire. It was, as 
he had thought, in the vicinity of Marlboro Street, the Baptist Church. 
The fire engine he saw, to which generally the men of the 
Calef family belonged, secured the place of honour, dir at the 
ation. Its reservoir was connected by hose to another engine, 
and that latter to a third, which drew from the source of their water. A 
pandemonium rose about Epes—the hoarse, jeering shouts of the com- 


pump, and the dull roar of the unconquerable flames. A 
curtain of black smoke, ruddy at its base and, above, poured with live 
cinders, rolled up across immaculate green sky and frosty stars 

The members of the Active Fire Club had formed their line for the 


id orderly passing of buckets, and Epes had taken his 

he saw a short familiar feminine shape qe vay 
Sumatra, and it was extremely 
He left his position hurriedly and ’ 
demanded, had she got there, and why was she by herself. “ Oh, E; 
she exclaimed with pleasure. “ The cotillion nearly killed me, it 
so stupid; and then I heard the alarms, and James Saltonstall 
to come; and so, you see, here we, here I, am.” 

“Where is he? Why did he leave you?” : 

Before she could answer, there was a louder opposed shouting of 
voices: “Suck him dry, Exchange!" “ Over-wash them, Adams. 
Y. "t you see—they are trying to burst t change engine; we 
haven't enough men to pump, because some didn’t leave Hamilton Hall, 
and James is at the sweep. You must go, too, Epes; quick, quick, or 
it will be too late.”’ 

His negative attitude settled into an active perversity; Epes Calef 
made up his mind that he wouldn't pump; they could knock the silly 
engines into painted fr ts for all him. Sumatra gave him a strong 
impatient shove lt but he resisted her. “ The fire will be over 
in a few more minutes,” he observed. She damned the fire excitedly, 
it was the engine she cared about. “I'll pump, myself!” Sumatra 
cried. He turned to her with a smile, but that was immediately lost as 
he saw that she had every intention of fulfilling her threat. Sumatra 
had started toward the profane companies of men when he caught her 
by the shoulder. He said coldly : 

“You're crazy. Nobody ever heard of such a thing—a girl pumping 
at a fire. You'd be talked about, insulted in songs, all over the country. 


Come home at once.’ 


She wrenched herself from his hold, and Epes was obliged to stand 
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” As usual you are just talking words. You are a regular sea lawyer.” 
“ Do get dressed, Sumatra,” Annice put in. 
t, and, to his considerable surprise, 
“ | won't, you're not seaworthy, you are cut away too much through ; 
the middle; you would go over in a good blow.” > 
_ incautiously laughed. 
“ Be still,” Annice directed him: “she must not be encouraged 
m such conduct.” 
Well,” he said, pacifically, you wouldn't, Trinidad”; he often 
substituted the West India island for that from which she was named, | 
“ I will, when I have twelve minutes. It doesn't, you know, take | 
me three hours.” Nevertheless she rose. “ You haven't been speciall | 
nice to me have you?” she said, slowly, carefully avoiding Epes Calef. 
You made pretty clear all you ——. I don’t believe I could be 
like that.” Suddenly she gazed full at Epes. “ It might be your father 
im you, she concluded; “ if | were you I shouldn't encourage that. . . 
for Annice’s sake. It would be so hard on her.” 
“Thank you, but I can take care of myself,” Annice assured her, 
brightly ; “and it would be nicer to omit the personal history.” 
“ All I say is wrong! Sumatra declared. 
“ T must be a sampan.” 
Must.” 
“Square bowed and only fit for rivers.” 
rivers. 
“ But even that is better than a desk,” she reminded him. She 
was beside the door, and paused, with a hand upon the frame, looking | 
over her shoulder. “ What Annice told you was true,” she reiterated. | 
é " | had a little picture hidden in a drawer which I am now going up to | 
tear into bits.’ When she had gone Annice turned to him in a con- . 
ciliatory manner. 
“There is something | meant to tell you at once, this afternoon, 
but it slipped from my mind. I hope you won't be angry and | can't 
imagine how it happened. But the whole thing, of course, is exaggerated ; 
it must be all nonsense at bottom. Still | am sorrier than words can say 
| 
34 


in front of her, with his arms outspread. Sumatra’s face grew crimson 
with rage. “Get out of my way,” she commanded him. “Do you 
think everyone is a coward and a ninny like you? I'll pump if I want 
to, and it doesn't matter who sings about it. I don’t care what the other 
fools of women do.” 

“No you won't,” he told her, grimly. 

She gave him a shove, and she was so strong that, unprepared, he 
ac pp She nearly succeeded in evading him, but he caught her 
with an arm around her vigorous waist. In an instant they were fighting : 
braced, with her hand crushing into his face, she tried to break his hold ; 
then Sumatra struck him in the eye. Infuriated, he wanted to knock 
her head off, but he had to restrain himself to a negative attack. “ I'll 
throw you down and sit on you,” he gasped; “ here, on the street.” 

By way of reply, she kicked his shins until, through the hurt, he 
could feel the blood sliding into his shoes. Shouts, which, now, in his 
rage, he heard but dimly, derisive and encouraging calls, surrounded 
him. The girl, the little Amazon, was implored to crack his coco; there 
were protesting cries of shame, but these were lost in the larger approval 
and entertainment. By Jupiter, but she was finishing him. This, Epes 
desperately told himself, was horrible beyond words. “ Stop it,” he said 
savagely, again and again. But, through set teeth, Sumatra replied that 
she'd pump if she chose, and no—no }—l—land shark could stop her. 
At this there was a hurrah. Her strength was amazing, and entirely 
wrong; she was like a maniac. Then, with a free arm, he punched her 
directly and rudely in the stomach. Sumatra settled against him limply ; 
and holding her up, dragging her with him past threatening faces waveri 
street. 
She was still limp, struggling for breath; her face was pale and 
her hair in torn disorder. Sumatra slowly recovered, and—amazingly— 
she smiled. "s anger, too, fled ; he gazed at her, examining in dismay 


i clothes with a a might almost have been called admiration. 


et he spoke severely, “ You ought to be in a ” he told her; “ you're 
just wild.” However was she to fix her clothes, she replied; where 
could she go? “I ought to go back to Hamilton Hall.” To this he 
eed, the van house was far, inconveniently situated; and, they 


cally, one family, 
to stop at his dwelling for the repairing of her and spirit. 
secured his buckets and they hurried back, through a serene air like liquid 


ice, over Street to Chestnut. The light was still burning in 
Ira Calef's office, and, noiselessly, they turned into an opposite room. 


Leaving Sumatra with candles on the floor before a tall mirror, Epes 
went on into the dining-room, opening darkly beyond. There, bearing 
a high silver candlestick and a following indeterminate illumination, 
he discovered a bottle of champagne, the ship Nautilus and the 
year, and gathered two high glasses and some ice. He was tingling 
with excitement, a disturbance deeper than physical. He felt oddly 
detached from his late life, the commonplace, and irresponsible ; his 
mind was without images, thought—it was like a whirling of crackling 
coloured lights. He found his situation, the uncorked champagne, the 
two glasses, the unsuspecting near presence of his father, Sumatra, re- 
arranged, entering the dining-room, extraordinary and invigorating. 
The wine foamed whitely through the ice, turning into a silky clear am 
that stung his lips. Sumatra observed, sitting down, that she ought to 
go on to the cotillion at once. 

“What,” she demanded, “ will James Saltonstall think ? ” 

“* That,” Epes replied, “is of singularly small importance.” _ 

The sens Sash had to her wasp 
she was decidedly more attractive than he had admitted. But that, 
made up his mind, he'd never tell her. She sipped and sipped from 
her glass; that, in itself, was unusual, startling. No, he corrected his 
impression, it would have been with any other girl of Sumatras age, 
but not in her. The most unexpected, inappr riate things seemed to 
become her perfectly. “I don’t want to go,’ she added, so long after 
her other phrase that he almost lost the connection. “ We are so different, 
Sumatra pointed out; “I hardly ever do what I don’t want to. It's 
a good thing for your father I'm not you.” 

“* It wouldn’t make any difference,” he said, listlessness again falling 
ome “in the end it would be the same; you'd stay or go as he 
sai 


“1 would not.” 

“Oh, yes, but you would.” 

“He couldn't make me,” she insisted; “ not about that. It’s too 
terribly important.” 

Epes became annoyed. “ Can't you understand that, to my father, 
i important except what he wants?” 

‘Why argue,” she replied. “ After all, 1 am not you. And yet, 
even as it is, | believe, if al concerned, which I'm not, I could do 
what I decided with him.” 
__ He laughed. “ Try, and if you are successful why . . . why 
I'd marry you instead of Annice.” 


The flush deepened painfully in her countenance; she regarded 


ridiculously tense 
silence ; and then, relaxing, she shook her head negatively. “ It wouldn't 


don’t understand, my father, first of all. can be very nasty. 

shoulda be chad” "er does 
t ; rect gaze again 

chook hie heed dejectodly, cho lad bins 

didn't tear that picture up,” she whispered. Then, with a sweep of her 

arm, she finished what had been in her glass, and rose. “ Come on, 


ur , in careful tones, not to be a donkey ; he tried, 
here discreetly, to restrain her ; che 
the front room, into the hall. There would be a frightful row, but 
couldn't desert Sumatra. However, in the she paused, with 
her lips against his ear. “ Remember, Triton, or it would 


speaking immediately, in a voice as level but a little faster than 

“ | suppose you think it’s strange to see me here, so late, with 
but it is stranger even you imagine.” She put a 
Calef's mouth. “ No,” she pr 


i 


me, yes.” 
No, 

had the effect 

can t stop 
fastened like a sponge 
equal with ; 

The room grew quiet. 
the heavy rectangle of glass close by his father’s hand 
like an enveloping breath of winter air he saw the other's fingers reach 
out and close 
but Sumatra, too 
wish you would,” 
have you dro 
there would m 
from the world Nothing could be better than having you a 
paper-weight at me. 

The shadows under Ira Calef's eyes, on the 
face, were like black smudges; a shiver 
hand drooped ; both hands held the edge of the 
in a swift insight brushed with compassion, saw 
mind—the huddled light figure crushing the geranium border 


“Go, and take him with you.” 

“To sea?” she insisted. 

“* If there is any salt water in hell.” 

But, once more in the hall, she was pitiably shaken. “ What can 
we do,” she implored Epes, “ against him?” He reassured her that 
that was easy enough; a far different, apparently trivial 

tion occupied him. 2 

“* Sumatra,” he proceeded, told | 
lost the obang, the Calef token. Did you find it? 

“No, Epes,” she replied, “ I didn’t find it,” her voice sank, died. 
“| didn’t find it, Epes,” she repeated, with difficulty. couldn't, 
very well, could I, when I had stolen it ? 
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Regard for you!” he exclaimed ; “ if you did that I'd think more | 
of you than anything else on earth, more than I did of—of the Triton.” . 
His voice, his manner, darkened. ‘‘ But you mustn't, there's a lot | 
| 
Calef look slightly 
ra ed up from his table, frowning sli , as | 
the office followed by The elder’s face was as 
under the artificial light. “ Why, Sumatra,” he greetec 
tried to step between her and his father, disaster: But 
amazement, barely restrained, was no greater tha 
| father's, but the latter's was given, for him, full expression. | 
Married!" he repeated, in a voice slightly and 
. “Why, that is outrageous; nothing, nothing at | 
My plan was wholly different.” He rose, beyond the | 
| — a paper-weight of greenish glass. | 
upon 
ou might guess, in a hurry,” Sumatra went on; we 
. You must remember that I am as much a Balavan 
suit Epes far better; I understand and agree with his : 
‘s manner was colder than the night. 
“ What ambition?” he demanded. 
“To go to sea, of course.” 
“ Epes isn't going to sea,” he instructed her. 
ts He wasn't, as your son, she corrected him, “ but, married to 
“* Get out of here,” the elder said to tra, in tones. 
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REVIEWS 


POEMS OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 
an Introduction by Drinxwarer. 21 /- net. Cecil 
mer. 


SYRINGA AND OTHER VERSES, by Gwen Joun. 2/6 net. 
Selwyn and Blount. 


“SLINGS AND ARROWS,” by Epwin Francis Epcerr. Illustrated 
= Sketches by Dwicut Taytor. $1.25. Boston: B. J. Brimmer 


In his introduction to the — edition of Mr. Robinson's 
“ Collected Poems,” Mr. John Dn ter draws a parallel between 
’ . Both men, he says, have taken no trouble 


re Roos found him and gave him an official post, 
at the same time intimating to Robinson's immediate superiors that his 
first business was to be . In the course of time Mr. Robinson 
has been acclaimed by American poets of the day as their leader. 
Indeed, on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday, two years ago, he was 
publicly greeted by nearly every American poet of any distinction as 
the master of them all. 

Mr. Drinkwater is extremely indignant that “ The Times Literary 
Supplement,” in a two-column review of a recently published anthol 


of Mr. Robinson's poems, Mr. Drinkwater's generous 


4 

5 


lines, to the occasional failure of a climax, or to the poet's restraint, which 
frequently causes a poem to lose in interest when one feels it ought to gain 
the result. Whatever the cause or causes, which undoubtedly exist, 


. Te direct a tranquillity of contemplation upon the whirlpools 
of life is in a rare degree the function of his art, and, for all his vivid 
reaction to that life, even at its ——— 


writer when he of a “ vivid reaction.” Mr. Robinson's verse 
lacks vividness outline, Se oct 
readers loss of qualities by a lavish display of other of the 


for the 
virtues of good poetry. It is idle to rail at a man for lacking powers which 


prepared to invite criticism which otherwise he would not have to undergo. 
One could compare Mr. Robinson to many poets, since his work 
partakes of the nature of many, but in his preoccupation with the affairs 


of simple people he reminds one strongly of the poet Crabbe, to whom 
he writes a well-expressed sonnet : 


ve 
Hide him in lonely garrets if you will,— 
But his hard, human pulse is throbbing still 
With the sure strength that fearless truth endows. 
In spite of all fine science disavows, 
Of his plain excellence and stubborn skill, 
e yet remains what fashion cannot kill, 


Though years have thinned the laurel from his brows. 
Whether or not we read him, we can feel 


From time to time the vigour of his name, 
Against us like a finger for the shame 

And emptiness of what our souls reveal 
In books that are as altars where we kneel 
To consecrate the flicker, not the flame. 


In “ Isaac and Archibald,” a tale of two old brothers, which might 
be said to be, in sporting jargon, by Wordsworth out of Crabbe, a boy 
tells a mellower “ Tale of the Hall ” : 

The old man invited me—that is 
Permitted me—to along with him; 
And I, with a small boy's adhesiveness 
To competent old age, got up and went. 


And together they went to Isaac, ripening in the midst of his 
orchards like one of his own apples, and all three dreamed away a summer 
day with tobacco and cider, cards and thoughts of Homer, until 

_ “The time came for the long walk home 
With Isaac in the twilight. I could see 
The forest and the sunset and the sky-line, 
No matter where it was that I was looking. 
The flame beyond the boundary, the music, 
The foam and the white ships, and two old men 
Were things that would not leave me. And that night 
There came to me a dream—a shining one, 
With two old angels in it. They wings, 
And they were sitting where a silver light 
Suffused them face to face. wings of one 
Began to palpitate as | approached, 
But I was yet unseen when a dry voice 
Cried thinly, with unpatronizing triumph, 
“ T’ve got you, Isaac; high, low, jack and the game.” 

From these quotations the reader will have gathered that Mr. Robinson 
is no daring innovator in technical form. He stands, as an American 
lecturer once put it, in the direct succession of great English-speaking 
poets from Marlowe to Alfred Noyes. He is a sincere and sober crafts- 
man, and his attachment to tradition may be the cause of the respect 
and veneration in which other American poets hold him, a res like 
that felt by the American tourist for the crumbling beauty of Oxford 
or Cambridge. It remains to be said that, after reading some of Mr. 
Robinson's poetry, one will experience, at intervals, of conscience 
because one does not read more, but the pangs will 
duty and not from the compelling power of love. Conscience and Mr. 
Drinkwater between them can do no more. 

It is a long stretch from 

“ Always a little away— 
We run our courses ritually, 
Plaining of winds, and candles in the ‘skies ; 
And the priest speaks benison 
slowly, one by one, 


Calls us to make our Evening Sacrifice.” 


“ A thick hot smell, sweet and ghastly 
And a white mask : 
Voices that rise and fall and rise. 
Sleep and rousing and sleep; horror, thought, and a pause 
And the thick dark sweetness that rises and sinks 
| and thuds to one’s sick brain, that fills one’s body.” 
and yet there is hardly a well worn note between in the whole keyboard 
that Gwen John has failed to touch in “ Syringa.” It is all literary and 
but no more. 
r. Edwin Francis Edgett’s publishers announce in the Brimmer 
Authors’ Who's Who,”” which appears upon the wrapper of - Slings 
and Arrows,” that, after five years as dramatic editor of the “ Boston 
Evening Transcript,” Mr. Edgett, “ went to London, where he worked 
at newspaper writing and survived the fogs for a year.” Later on they 
tell us confidingly : “ Quite often he feels more inclined to work in his 
den than to write book reviews, or even “ Slings and Arrows, and 
_ the _—— of a London fog comes a still, voice : * Come into 
, Edwin. 
Erie Gillett. 


“FOUR COMEDIES BY CARLO GOLDONI.” Edited by Ciirrorp 
Bax. 25/-. Cecil Palmer. 


The publisher having sent us this book, | asked my contributor to review 
it fos — that caused my connection with it,—that Goldoni, in my 
opinion, cannot be too well known.—C.B.] 

“ This edition is limited to 500 copies...” There is, if we are 
not mistaken, a sinister signi in these words. They accompany 
the first presentable (not to say beautiful) volume of the 7 of one of 
the world’s greatest writers of comedy, translated into the ape of 
Shakespeare and his 50,000,000 or so living heirs - . . and it is cal ted 
that one out of every 100,000 or so may be disposed to acquire a copy. - 
But this is to indict a whole nation ! 


If Goldoni—"* , gay, sunniest of souls... Dear King of 
Comedy,” him—stands in need of any further intro- 
duction to the English-speaking. public, some indication of his relation- 


to 


r 
f 
| 
excellence. In fact, for many years, Mr. Robinson suffered actual hard- 
| contemporary - verse, | not refer to Mr. Robinson, while 
| the “ Nation and Atheneum” dismissed him in a few lines as being o- 
duller than Wordsworth at his dullest. One can well —_ after 
Nation and Atheneum,” although one does not know what selection 
of work appeared in the particular anthology under his review. 
Having spent considerable time upon the reading of Mr. Robinson's 
, which ranges, as Mr. Drinkwater points out, * from the smallest 
oo of occasion to narrative poems of three thousand lines in length,” 
= 
the reader resolves the more firmly not to be bludgeoned into appreciation : 
by Mr. Drinkwater's praises. 
: The crux of the whole business seems to lie in a sentence of the 
| This is admirable criticism, but one must refuse to - with the 
he does not possess, but a writer who offers his work to the public under 
| the protection of a mantle of sincere but indiscreet praise must be 
38 
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ship to our Restoration dramatists might not be inappropriate. Goldoni 
may be said to have restored the drama of Italy from the rigours and 
restrictions imposed by the Commedia dell’ Arte. Moreover, the impetus, 
as well as the resources, for his campaign were directly derived from the 
source that, as directly, inspired the an gy 3 and parallel move- 
ment in England. Goldoni was the sturdiest, as Congreve was perhaps 
the most brilliant, of the immediate issue of Moliere. These two, 
indeed, may claim, as a further common distinction (though Goldoni 
would have been the last to claim it), that admirers have actually dared 
to prefer them to their august and ever-living progenitor. We recall 
a recent heresy-hunt after an ardent Congrevian, whose solemn _pro- 
testations on the subject seriously endangered what remains of the 
“Entente.” And here is Mr. Bax as naively confessing that he has 
derived more pleasure from Goldoni than from Moliére.” The ex- 

lanation is not far to seek. To an Englishman, indeed to any but a 
Polaaleiiitin there is a fatal stiffness about even the finest of Moliare’s 
creations. His characters are almost always types rather than individuals, 
and the exigencies of his technique impose upon them a restraint that 
confines them, as it were, in glass cases. Contrast the untrammelled 
movements of our Restoration “ bloods.’ And consider this delightful 
picture, upon which the curtain rises at the opening of “ The Fan.” 
one of the four long plays included in the present volume : 


“Casa Nuova, a village near Milan : 

Geltrude and Candida, sitting on their terrace: the former busy 

netting, the latter embroidering. Evaristo and the Baron, in hunting 

costume, their guns beside them, drinking coffee. The Count, 
in country get-up, with riding-coat, straw hat and stick, sitting near 
the "s, reading a book. Timoteo, inside his shop, pounding 
in a bronze mortar on the sill. Giannina, in peasant costume, sitting 
by her door, spinning. Susanna, sitting outside her » sewing 
book and a pencil in his hand. Crespino, sitting at his bench, cobbling 

a shoe on his last. In the front of the s oracchio, on one side, 

by Giannina’s house, hunting on a leash, feeding it 

with bread. Scavezzo, on other side, by the inn, plucking a 

chicken. Lemonado, by the two coffee drinkers, with a tray in his 

hand, waiting for the cups. TJognino, sweeping the and 
facade of the villa.” 

We have only to add that every one of these dramatis persone is brought 
to active and distinctive life over a “ storm in a tea cup,’ arising out of 
the purchase at the village stores of a commonplace fan, and that the fun 
and interest are sustained, without so much as a momentary lapse, through- 
out three acts, for the reader to perceive that, to the artist's equipment, 

which a genius for characterisation formed, certainly, the most con- 
spicuous feature, a consummate stagecraft was a no less indispensable 
constituent. And the fragile “Fan” is fairly representative of the 
““ small beer ” that Goldoni made it his métier to immortalise. Moliére's 
strictly classical technique must, indeed, have hindered rather than helped, 
had it not been for a native instinct for dramatic expression that, once 
awakened (at the call of his French master's voice) shaped its own course, 
more or less independently. CGoldoni wrote plays as he ran: we know 
of 173—apart from opera-libretti, interludes and miscellaneous dramatic 
writings—from his pen. A wandering minstrel, he noted and dramatised 
the lives and loves of his fellow-men of every class and milieu, always 
with sympathy, where possible, with gaiety; so presenting a panorama 
of the social life of his times, truer in essentials, and infinitely more 
fascinating than any merely “ historical" document. 
e The plays in this volume have been most happily chosen. Besides 
The Fan,"” we have “ The Good Girl,” bringing before us the whole 
pageant of the life of Venice, before she fell on evil days. (The central 
incident of the imbroglio, among other items, was imported by Gilbert 
into “ The Gondoliers ”). ‘* The Impresario from Smyrna,” a rollicking 
but good-natured satire on theatrical “ stars” and their entour 
who seem to have differed very little from their successors: and 
or rather, first, “ Mine Hostess,” alias “La Locandiera,” the most 
absolute " of the four comedies, and one which, thanks to Duse’s re- 
creation of the name-part, is sufficiently familiar to our intelligenzia. 


And now for a second series of these jolly masterpieces ! 


“THE TOILS OF YOSHITOMO,” by Toranixo Kori. 5/-. 

Selwyn and Blount. 

There was once a tragedy (a copy lies before us), grimly powerful, 
yet charged and overflowing with noble feeling, and translated, from the 
Japanese, into English as beautiful as it was dramatically effective. It 
was presented at a West End of London theatre in September, 1922. 

id the critics, with one accord, remarked: “ Possibly there is some 
point—some Oriental subtlety—that eludes our Western minds. We 
failed to derive any amusement whatever from this play. We think there 
must be some mistake...” ... Truly, when these gentlemen are 
agreed, their unanimity is—a revelation ! 

H. F. Rubinstein. 
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PLAYS BY EDMOND ROSTAND, translated by Henperson Daincer- 


FIELD Norman. _Iilustrated Ivan Guippen. Two vols. 42/-. 


Anyone who translates the Agamemnon will produce an impressive 
effect. The essential merit of the play resides in its , simple 
outline and its heroic characterisation; and these wi in some 
degree, through any translator's fog. The merit of Rostand resides in 
his detail, in his fine surface ; and for this reason he is peculiarly difheult 


to translate. If the translator cannot achieve a surface of minute and 
delicate workmanship, the reader will not be compensated by any grandeur 
of structure. Rostand’s conceptions were not great, his characterisation 
was mediocre. He was, in short, a rococo playwright, ing in dainty 
and ingenious ornament, and his requires the flexibility of a 
contortionist. 


Mrs. Norman should be praised for her industry in ing to 
English readers the complete wethe 


Frequently she lets her metre fly all to pieces, 


3 


thet if two lines rhyme, however awkwardly, 
they have acquired some virtue. When, too, the reader finds the lines 
“ I am she for who you had some word to tell,” 


“ See her who long, not seeing, he has served.” 

he will feel that Mrs. Norman attacked her ‘task too soon. 
Nevertheless, there are 

a new reader might obtain a fair impression of the “ Romantics ” and of 

Cyrano.” Moreover, Rostand’s 


In this brief book, engagingly written, the many 1 who set a 
high value upon Flecker’s verse will find some bi ical information 
that will interest them and some judicious , 


efforts to thrust immortali 
to ing whether S 

of a monograph in 1830. In 1930 we may be confronted 
biography of a poet who shall then be still in his twenties. 


A STUDENT'S TEXTBOOK OF ASTROLOGY, by Vivian Rosson, 
B.Sc. 6/— nett. Cecil Palmer. 


investiga 
truth. The proof of this pudding is in the eating. Mr. Robson's book 
is the moet concise, the clearest, and the sanest exposition of 

that is obtainable. In our time at least it will not be superseded. 
philalethe who buys it with a view to examining the subject at first hand 
must prepare himself for some arduous brainwork. 


Clifford Bax. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[An appearance in this list does not preclude a subsequent review.] 
LA GRANDE DUCASSE DROLATIQUE, an by Haypn 
Mackey. 21/-. 108, Drayton Gardens, London, 5.W. 
CANDIDE, by Votrarre. (With forty-nine drawings by ALAN Op.z.) 
12/6. Routledge. 
RICHARD MIDDLETON, by Henry Savace. 7/6. Cecil Palmer. 


A LONDON FARRAGO, by D. B. W. Lewis (Beachcomber). 6/-. 
Cecil Palmer. | 

THE OXFORD CIRCUS, by HamisH Miss and Raymonp Mortimer. 
7/-. The Bodley Head. 


BACONIAN ESSAYS, by E. W. Smrruson. With Introduction and 
Two Essays by Sir Georce Greenwoop. 12/6. Cecil Palmer. 


| 
~ 
In place of the penta- 
three or even four feet ; . 
producing a ragged and disorderly rhythm that would have caused acute 
and 
her work real value as a“ crib.” A prospective purchaser of the books 
ought also to purchase a penknife. The so-called illustrations can be 
removed in a a moments. 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER, by Doucias Gowprinc. 7/6 net. 
Chapman & Hall. 
His poems, if they rise but to imaginative are 
yet hammered and worked till they attain a hard, indestructible perfection.” ' 
An old-fashioned reader may feel some absurdity in the pang x | : 
by the auto- 
4 Astrology is not a respectable subject, and our intellectuals would | 
| no more consider it seriously than our shopkeepers would go to chapel | 
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